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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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| U. S. Position on Peace Conference! 

The American Deputy refrained from taking a 
/ position on the peace conference. He did so not 
because the United States is not wholeheartedly 
in favor of a peace conference, but because we 
thought this matter required the attention of the 
Ministers. 

It is the view of the United States that this 
Council with China as a member should invite all 
states at war with Germany to a peace conference 
to consider the draft of the peace settlement as 
soon as its preparation is sufficiently advanced. 
It is our view that all these states should be ac- 
corded full and equal rights as members of the 
conference. At the close of the conference the 
four members of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
which prepared the preliminary text of the peace 
settlement should, we think, draft the final text 
of the settlement on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of the peace conference which are supported 
by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting 
at the conference, taking into consideration the 
other recommendations which are supported by 
a majority of those present and voting at the con- 
ference. The final text of the peace settlement 
when completed should be submitted for signature 
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by all the states at war with Germany. Respon- 
sible representatives of Germany should be given 
the opportunity to present their views to the con- 
ference. Since, however, the Allies required the 
unconditional surrender of Germany, particular 
oficials should not, in our opinion, be obliged to 
ake upon themselves the burden of signing the 
settlement or voting for its ratification. 


We have suggested that the Allies should re- 
wire the German Constitution to contain a clause 
which clearly provides that all powers thereunder 
hall be exercised subject to and in accordance 
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Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers: 


Procedure for Preparation of German Peace Treaty 


STATEMENTS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


with the peace settlement that may be agreed upon 
by and between the Allies. If our view prevails, 
when the Germans accept the Constitution, they 
will be obliged thereby to accept the peace settle- 
ment. Then the German people, and not particular 
officials or parties, become responsible for the ac- 
ceptance of the Constitution and the peace settle- 
ment or statute. 


Association of Allies With Council of 
Foreign Ministers 2 


While for practical reasons it may be imprac- 
ticable to grant to all the Allies the same degree 
of participation at every stage, the United States 
hopes that all states at war, large and small, will be 
granted some degree of participation at all stages. 

The United States supports the view that the 
cooperation of the Allies in the making of the 
peace should not be less extensive than their co- 
operation in the war. No state that contributed to 
victory should be denied a voice in the peace. For 
that reason we welcomed the French proposal for 
the setting up of an information and consultation 
conference to provide the Allied states with the cur- 
rent documentation of the work of the Council, the 
Deputies, and the committees, and to afford them 
the opportunity to comment and offer suggestions 
on the work of the settlement as it progresses. 


*Made on Mar. 25, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date, and in Washington on Mar. 26. 

? Made on Mar. 25, 1947, during discussion of how best 
to associate with the Council of Foreign Ministers, in work- 
ing out a just and lasting German settlement, the Allies 
who joined in the common struggle against Germany; 
released to the press in Moscow on Mar. 25, and in 
Washington on Mar. 26, 
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There would be no voting in this body: it would 
provide a channel to keep the Allied states informed 
of the work of the Council and the Council in- 
formed of the views of the Allied states. In view 
of the character of the proposed information and 
consultation conference, we see no reason why it 
should not include all the states at war with Ger- 
many, and we so urge. A number of states which 
declared war against Germany did not contribute 
armed forces because they were told that they 
could contribute more effectively in other ways. 
We do not believe that they should be penalized for 
taking our advice. 


Support of Committees and Conference for 
Allied States * 


I should like to refer at this time to what I said 
yesterday—that the “Allied states” should specifi- 
cally include all states at war with Germany. The 
United States has consistently supported the par- 
ticipation in the making of peace with Germany by 
those states which helped win the war. We want 
that participation to be as broad and dignified as 
circumstances permit. 

In accordance with our belief we agree to the 
organization of four permanent committees with 
subcommittees as well as to an information and 
consultation conference. We insist that these 
Allied states who have participated in the winning 
of the war, whether they be large or small, should 
share at least in some degree the honor as well as 
the responsibility for this work. I stress the word 
responsibility because I find it of importance that 
states associated with the United States in the 
winning of the war should shoulder responsibility 
for the maintenance of the peace. 

I am naturally concerned that our allies in the 
Western Hemisphere should be recognized. They 
cooperated loyally and often adapted themselves to 
our views as to the manner of their participation in 
the waging of the war. Just as most men prefer 
active combat posts in wartime, Mexico, for ex- 
ample, urgently desired to send an expeditionary 
force. We recommended against it for logistical 
‘ reasons—shortage of shipping, supplies, and so 
forth. But Mexico, as did others, made a substan- 
tial contribution in other ways, particularly in the 
economic field and in manpower. Mexico, there- 

*Made on Mar. 26, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date and in Washington on Mar. 27. 


*Made on Mar. 25, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on that date and in Washington on Mar. 26. 
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fore, should have a dignified place in the making 
of the peace. Other American republics should, we , 
feel be represented on the proposed information r 
and consultation conference. The countries whog 
armed forces fought with us certainly acquired, by| P 
expenditure of men and resources, the right to par. / 
ticipate in the organizing of the peace at all stages | ; 
The example of Canada, however, would emphasize} ;, 
what I mean. Canada had over one million in her} ¢, 
armed forces of which 400,000 were under arms as} 
early as 1941. Canada suffered over 100,000 casual-| 1; 
ties, provided naval power for the North Atlantic, / +} 
was fourth among the nations in air power and e-} py 
pended about 19 billion dollars for war purpose} 9; 
to say nothing of the value of vital metals and/ fo 
other supplies. Facts of this kind cannot be ig-} ay 
nored in the selection of our associates who will] 
work with us in preparing the peace. ste 

I recommend that my colleagues instruct their 
deputies to agree to our proposals for the member. Re 
ship of all states at war in the information and con- 
sultation conference, and for the participation of 
a convenient number of other Allied states in th} 
permanent committees, and the principal subcom pot 
mittees. In that way we shall recognize the war. 
time contribution of our allies and obtain the bene 








fit of their cooperation in the peace. . se 
tion 
Statement on Albania ‘ [" 
The Soviet Delegation has proposed that Al 
bania not only be treated as an Allied state bu 
be grouped with those states which actively par nl 
ticipated with their armed forces in the ward,” 
were invaded. The United States Delegatiay 
does not agree that Albania should be so treate ~~ 
or grouped. Albania as a state was not at wap °P! 


with Germany and did not declare war on Gey 7 
many. Albanian troops took an active part alliej *T 


to Germany in the treacherous attack on thel Of 
valiant neighbor, Greece. The regime now rulitg "0 
Albania has declined to recognize that countryg ™" 

Tece; 


international obligations. Albania was not i 
vited to the Paris Conference as an Allied or# No 
sociated power. The United Nations have not fq has | 
agreed that Albania has qualified for membershig 7, 
with them. indu 

Albania in our opinion has no claim to a pai" haye 
leged position over other states and people Reps 
have fought against the Germans. Other stil@ to ¢, 
have contributed more to the defeat of the 6) rr, 
mans. by th 
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The United States Delegation therefore sees no 
acceptable basis for inviting Albania to partici- 
pate in the preparation of the peace settlement. 


Position on Yugoslav Representatives 5 


The United States Delegation does not believe 
it is necessary to invite the Yugoslav Government 
to send representatives to present their views con- 
cerning the report of the Commission on the 
financial situation in the free territory of Trieste. 
If Yugoslavia should be given a hearing, obviously 
the Italian Government should also be invited to 
present its view. I am informed that in accord- 
ance with its terms of reference which provided 
for consultation with the Yugoslav and Italian 
authorities in Trieste, the Commission during its 
work there in January and February was in con- 
stant consultation with these authorities. It is 
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therefore to be assumed that both the Italian and 
Yugoslav Governments are fully informed con- 
cerning the work of this Commission. 

The report is of a technical nature and deals 
with the financial assistance which the free terri- 
tory of Trieste, when established, will require. It 
is for these reasons the United States Delegation 
does not see the necessity for inviting representa- 
tives of Yugoslavia to come to Moscow to present 
their views on this question to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. The purpose of the Trieste 
Commission was by the terms of reference largely 
to save the Council of Foreign Ministers the 
necessity and time-consuming procedure for ascer- 
taining the facts, and the views of the interested 
governments. If the representatives of these gov- 
ernments are invited here we, in effect, will be re- 
doing the work of the Commission. 


Reparations Received by the United States 


SUMMARY STATEMENT BY THE U.S. DELEGATION ° 


The United States has thus far received as repa- 
rations from Germany: 


Industrial capital equipment: (A) Through IARA, 
66,666 ; (B) directly, less than 10,000,000; ships : 5,000,000 ; 
German external assets: 150-250,000,000; current. produc- 
tion: none; gold: none; total: less than 275,000,000. 

[The tabulation is in dollars. ] 


A. Industrial capital equipment. As of the end 
of February 1947, the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency has been allocated slightly more than 
Reichsmarks 300 million in industrial capital 
equipment consisting of 71 plants on advance 


} reparation account, the general-purpose equipment 


from 51 war plants and the equipment included in 
French and British emergency removal programs. 


4 Of this amount IARA has completed the alloca- 


tion of Reichsmarks 62 million. Of the Reichs- 
marks 62 million allocated, the United States has 
received approximately Reichsmarks 200,000. 


Nore: For the purpose of this tabulation the Reichsmark 
has been valued at 8 to the dollar. 


The United States has made certain removals of 
industrial capital equipment from Germany which 
have not taken place through the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency. These removals were ordered 
to further our war effort prior to the Japanese 
surrender. Evaluation of the removals conducted 
by the United States is now being compiled. The 
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value of all these removals is not large and is not 
expected to exceed $10,000,000. When the evalua- 
tion has been completed it will be reported to the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency. 

B. Ships. The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
has allocated practically all ships assigned to it by 
the tripartite Merchant Marine Commission. The 
value of these ships has been placed at Reichs- 
marks 220 million. The United States has received 
ships valued at Reichsmarks 15.5 million. 

C. German external assets. External assets to 
be received from Germany as reparation by all 
members of the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency 
is expected to amount to less than $600 million. 
No final figures can be given because of liquidation 
still in progress. The United States will receive 
between $150 and $250 million. The amount to 
be realized by the United States cannot be stated 
with greater accuracy at this time, because of doubt 
as to whether one substantial asset is in fact 
German or of other nationality. This doubt is be- 
ing resolved in the courts. 


® Made on Mar. 27, 1947, and released to the press in 
Moscow on the same date and in Washington on Mar. 28. 

*Paper circulated within the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters in Moscow on Mar. 25, 1947, and released to the 
press in Moscow on the same date and in Washington on 
Mar. 26. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings ' 





In Session as of March 30, 1947 
Far Eastern Commission. ..........-. 


United Nations: 
Security Council she te 
Military Staff Committee. ............ 
Commission on Atomic Energy 7 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee. ... . 


he ie So ee & a fe Se 


Economic and Social Council: Fourth Session . 
Commission on Conventional Armaments. ..... 
Trusteeship Council 


. + » = 2 2- #. & 6 6.4 &.8 © 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 
With Portugal. ......--.- 
With Spain. .... 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 


PICAO: 
Interim Council. ....... es 
Air Transport Committee: Sixth Session a es ae 
Airworthiness Division . . 
Airline Operating Practices Division 


oe 28) Se eee!) 2a 


¢ 8 © © © @ 


'_ 6¢©¢ © #© #* # @ 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA): Meeting on Con- 
flicting Custodial Claims. 


International Court of Justice . 


ee 6 Ss 0 & @2 Oo eo -8 


Council of Foreign Ministers. ... . 


International Wheat Conference. ....... 


Scheduled March-May 1947 


World Health Organization (WHO): Third Session of In- 
terim Commission. 


International Wool Study Group. . 
Interparliamentary Union: 36th Plenary Session . 
UNESCO Executive Board. .......... 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: 
Second Meeting of Preparatory Committee. 


International Red Cross Committee ......... 


United Nations: 
Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formali- 
ties. 
Permanent Central Opium Board . 
Committee on Progressive Development and Codifica- 
tion of International Law. 


ECOSOC: 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling 








Washington. . 


Lake Success .. . 


Lake Success 


Lake Success . 


Lake Success 


‘tre 258 


Lake Success .. . 
Lake Success . . 
Lake Success . . 


Lisbon . . 
Madrid 


Washington. . 


Montreal. . . 
Montreal. . . 
Montreal. . . 
Montreal. . . 


Brussels 


The Hague . 


Moscow . 


London 


Geneva . 


London . . 
Cairo . 
Paris ... 


Geneva . 


Geneva . . 


Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Lake Success. . 


Lake Success . 


. . 


2 @ © Je-c8 


._ © © © #© # «© 


. + & eos 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


2 Tentative. 
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1946 
Feb. 26 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 
Nov. 10 

1947 
Feb. 28—Mar. 29 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 26 

1946 
Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 
Oct. 24 

1947 
Jan. 7—Apr. 2 


Jan. 13—Feb. 13 
Feb. 20—Mar. 15 
Feb. 25—Mar. 30 


Jan. 29-. Recessed Mar, 
22; will reconvene in 
May. 


Feb. 10 
Mar. 10 


Mar. 18-. Temporarily 
adjourned; will recon 
vene Apr. 14. 


Mar. 31 


Mar. 31-—Apr. 3 
Apr. 7 

Apr. 9 

Apr. 10 


Apr. 14-26 


Apr. 14 


Apr. 14 
May 1? 


Apr. 142 
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In 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





ECOSOC—Continued 
Subcommission on Protection of Minorities and Pre- 
vention of Discrimination. 
Fiscal Commission 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information ..... 
Social Commission 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
European-Mediterranean Special Air Traffic Control 
Conference. 
Interim Council . — 
First Meeting of General Assembly ........ 


International Tin Study Group: First Meeting. ... . 


European Central Inland Transport Organization 
(ECITO): Seventh Session of the Council. 


© @# # @ 


Fifth International Hydrographic Conference 


ILO: 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. ....... 
Industrial Committee on Inland Transport 


American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood: Meeting of International Council. 


International Meeting of Marine Radio Aids to Naviga- 
tion. 


FAO: 
International Timber Conference. .......2.. 


Rice Study Group 


International Refugee Organization (IRO): Second Part 
of First Session of Preparatory Commission. 


Congress of the Universal Postal Union 


International Radio Conference 


International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Ex- 
perts (CITEJA). 


International Emergency Food Council (IEFC): Fourth 
Meeting. 


New York and New London. . 





a Apr. 212 
Lake Success. ........ Apr. 282 
pe ae a ee May 52 
ee eee ee May 262 
ms se oe es gp raeca Apr. 15 
Montreal ..... ieee Apr. 29 
jo a a ee May 6 
a erate Apr. 15-18 
ee ks 0 a ee ee we ea Apr. 172 
NN 6 ~~, S-wave areas Apr. 22 
| RR ere IE ee: Apr. 22 
er a ee ee May 6 
ee Apr. 25 


Apr. 28—May 10 


Marianske-Lazne, Czechoslo- | Apr. 28-May 10 
vakia. 

Southeast Asia. ....... May 

ns 6 626 oe 6 we eas May 1 

EF Ces. ae ee ee emen May 6 

Atlantic City. May 15 

DROUIN 6. 6. one « ace eace May 

Washington .... May 








Activities and Developments » 


April 6, 1947 


ALLIED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES{IN JAPAN! 


1. The Far Eastern Commission establishes as 
a policy decision the following status for the Allied 
trade representatives in Japan. 

2. The trade representatives shall represent 
their governments and for the time being exercise 
the following functions: 

(a) To know what items are desired by their 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on Mar. 13, 1947, and released to the press Mar. 24. 
A directive based upon this decision has been forwarded 
to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers for 
implementation. 
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governments for import from Japan and for ex- 
port to Japan. 

(b) To keep the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers currently informed as to progress 
of import and export programs, and items re- 
quested or suggested by their governments. 

(c) To accept for their governments terms of 
sale, with Japanese selling agencies, agreed to by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

(d) To accept delivery of Japanese exports 
f.o.b. Japanese port, and to handle details of ocean 
shipping and insurance. 

(e) To deliver to the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers all documents from their gov- 
ernments covering imports and to facilitate such 
importation and delivery. 

(f) Tosupply the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers with all financial data such as costs, 
sale prices, and claims, and any necessary docu- 
ments affecting imports from and exports to their 
governments. 

(g) To maintain an operating relationship with 
military or diplomatic liaison missions which their 
governments have established in Japan, in order to 
coordinate action and take care of routine matters 
such as communication. 

(h) The trade representatives may use secret 
code for communication with their governments 
through the Missions of their governments in 
Japan. 


3. The functions of the Allied trade representa- 
tives defined in this interim document may sub- 
sequently be reviewed by the Far Eastern Com- 
mission in the light of experience. 


REVIEW OF NEW JAPANESE CONSTITUTION ! 


1. The new constitution, which will in due sea- 
son after promulgation become the legal successor 
of the present constitution with such changes as 
have been made or may be made as a result of con- 
sideration and policy decision of the Far Eastern 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion on Oct. 17, 1946, and released to the press Mar. 27, 
1947. A directive based upon this decision has been for- 
warded to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
for implementation. 

* For article on “American Wool Import Policy” by James 
Gilbert Evans, see BuLteTin of Nov. 3, 1946, p. 783. For 
“Statement by Heads of Delegations to International Wool 
Talks”, see BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1946, p. 942. For “Report 
on International Wool Talks” by Clarence W. Nichols, see 
Butxetin of Dec. 29, 1946, p. 1166. 
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Commission, shall be subject to further review by 
the Diet and the Far Eastern Commission in terms 
of the following paragraph. 

2. In order that the Japanese people may have 
an opportunity, after the new constitution goes 
into effect, to reconsider it in the light of the ex- 
perience of its working, and in order that the Far 
Eastern Commission may satisfy itself that the 
constitution fulfills the terms of the Potsdam Dee- 
laration and other controlling documents, the Com- 
mission decides as a matter of policy that, 
not sooner than one year and not later than two 
years after it goes into effect, the situation with 
respect to the new constitution should be reviewed 
by the Diet. Without prejudice to the continuing 
jurisdiction of the Far Eastern Commission at 
any time, the Commission shall also review the 
constitution within this same period. The Far 
Eastern Commission, in determining whether the 
Japanese constitution is an expression of the free 
will of the Japanese people, may require a refer- 
endum or some other appropriate procedure for 
ascertaining Japanese opinion with respect to the 
constitution. 


U. S. DELEGATION: TO INTERNATIONAL 
WOOL STUDY GROUP 
[Released to the press March 26] 

The Acting Secretary of State announced that 
the President has approved the composition of 
the American Delegation to the First Meeting of 
the International Wool Study Group, which is 
scheduled to be held at London beginning March 
31, 1947.2, The nominations were submitted upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Clinton P. Anderson, and the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson. The composition of 
the Delegation is as follows: 
Delegate 


Leslie A. Wheeler, Director, Office of Foreign Agricul 
tural Relations, Department of Agriculture 

Alternate Delegate 

Donald D. Kennedy, Chief, International Resources Divi- 
sion, Department of State 

Advisers 

Robert B. Schwenger, Head, International Economit 
Studies Division, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela 
tions, Department of Agriculture 

Paul O. Nyhus, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassj, 
London 

Adviser and Secretary of the Delegation 

J. Russell Ives, Agricultural Economist, Livestock Brandl, 
Production and Marketing Administration, Depart 
ment of Agriculture 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Two ILO Industrial Committees Meet in Belgium 
ARTICLE BY MURRAY ROSS 


The program of the newly established industrial 
committees of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion registered further progress with the holding 
of the initial meetings of the Textiles Committee 
and the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee in Brussels, Belgium, from No- 
vember 14 to 22 and November 25 to December 3, 
1946, respectively. The sessions of the Textiles 
Committee were attended by representatives of 
governments and of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations from 18 leading textile-producing 
countries of the world, including Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, China, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
India, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. At the building- 
trades conference, tripartite delegations were'pres- 
ent from 19 countries, including Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, India, Italy, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. During their extended delibera- 
tions, delegates to each of the industrial commit- 
tees reviewed the various social and economic as- 
pects of their respective fields and adopted a series 
of resolutions seeking the improvement of labor 
standards in the world textile and building-trade 
industries. The resolutions stressed achievement 
of full employment based on sound production 
organization and methods, formulation of stable 
industrial-relations principles and practices, and 
adherence to an international minimum level of 
labor standards and social security. 


Textiles Committee 


The meeting of the Textiles Committee was held 
under the chairmanship of Radi Bey of Egypt. 
The employers’ and workers’ groups of the Gov- 
ening Body of the ILO were represented by Louis 
E. Cornil, an official of the Belgian Ministry of 
labor and chairman of the Belgian Federation of 
Employers, and Paul C. Finet, president of the 
Belgian Federation of Workers, respectively. The 
United States Government was represented by 
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Robert J. Myers, Assistant Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, and Rene Lutz, 
Leather and Textile Division, Department of Com- 
merce. Verl E. Roberts of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, Department of 
Labor, and Murray Ross, Division of International 
Labor, Social and Health Affairs, Department of 
State, served as advisers to the Government dele- 
gates. Herbert H. Schell, president of Sidney 
Blumenthal and Company, Inc., and Edwin Wil- 
kinson, assistant to the president of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, represented 
United States employers. Lloyd S. Klenert and 
John Vertente, Jr., of the United Textile Workers 
of America, A. F. of L., represented United States 
workers. 

In accordance with the procedure previously 
established by the Governing Body of the ILO 
and followed at the meetings of the inland trans- 
port, coal mining, iron and steel, and metal trades 
industrial committee meetings, the conference pro- 
ceeded to use the detailed report of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office as a point of departure for its 
opening discussions. Representatives from the 
various countries reviewed the significant social and 
economic problems facing their respective textile 
industries and emphasized what they regarded as 
the essential measures for the pursuit of healthy 
social and economic policies. Following this pre- 
liminary exchange of views, the conference estab- 
lished two subcommittees to explore in detail prob- 
lems of production and social welfare. The work 
of both subcommittees was strongly influenced by 


the magnitude of the current shortage of textiles 
of all kinds. 


The Subcommittee on Production and Related 
Questions turned its attention to questions of full 
employment, reduced working hours, training of 
personnel, and a guaranteed adequate minimum 
weekly wage. The discussion on these points 
stressed principally the necessity of raising the 
economic status of the workers in the textile in- 
dustry. The workers’ representatives expressed 
the desire that wages and other conditions of work 
in the industry should be brought up to a level 
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equal to that of other industries, both on grounds 
of social justice and for economic reasons. Gen- 
eral agreement prevailed on the point that only 
by materially improving the status of the textile 
workers would it be possible to recruit trained 
workers in sufficient numbers to meet the current 
increased need for textile products in all countries 
of the world. Having thus established its general 
frame of reference, the subcommittee proceeded to 
the formulation of specific resolutions. 

After agreeing upon a number of inquiries and 
studies dealing with industry and labor practices 
which the International Labor Office would be 
asked to undertake for the Textiles Committee, 
the subcommittee turned to the subject of full em- 
ployment. To begin with, the principles of the 
Declaration of Philadelphia were endorsed. The 
resolution then expressed the belief that govern- 
ments, no less than industry, have an important 
function to fulfil in maintaining full employment 
and urged the cooperation between governments, 
employers, and workers in the textile industry in 
each country as well as the fullest utilization of all 
resources in raw materials and equipment based 
on international cooperation. Supplementing the 
above resolution introduced by the workers’ group 
was one on the need for increased production sub- 
mitted by the employers’ group. This resolution 
declared that an emergency exists in the form of 
a serious shortage of all types of textiles immedi- 
ately required by the peoples of the world, and 
invited governments, employers, and workers to 
contribute their utmost to increase world produc- 
tion immediately. 

The consideration of reduction in hours of work 
led to an extensive debate. At the outset of the 
discussions, emphasis was placed almost exclu- 
sively on a recommendation to ILO member states 
to ratify at once the convention relating to the 
40-hour week in the textile industry. A series of 
measures was outlined which would be instru- 
mental in achieving for the industry conditions 
favoring a reduction in the hours of work, and 
attention was called especially to the importance 
of re-equipping the industry with modern ma- 
chinery in order to achieve the most efficient pro- 
duction possible. In support of this position, the 
workers urged in particular that the solution of 
the obstacles to production should not be sought 
by lengthening hours of work but rather by the 
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modernization of equipment and _ production 
methods in the industry. 

In recognition of the difficulties with which the 
industry was currently faced, the workers indi- 
cated that it was not their intention to ask for the 
immediate application of the 40-hour week. The 
employers, without questioning the principle of 
the 40-hour week, emphasized that the present 
shortage of textiles in the world and the recon- 
struction needs of war-devastated countries made 
the immediate application of the 40-hour week in- 
opportune. Several government representatives 
pointed out that the 40-hour week might serve as 
an attraction for bringing back to the textile in- 
dustries the workers which they require. The view 
was also expressed that the principle of the 40- 
hour week should be accepted on the international 
plane because it would facilitate the equalization 
of competitive conditions between different coun- 
tries. The resolutions finally adopted on this point 
reconciled the divergent views expressed by the 
various groups and declared that “the adoption of 
a working week of not more than 40 hours in the 
textile industry is ultimately inevitable”. 

The question of wages and income was dealt 
with in two separate resolutions. The first urged 
states members of the ILO to recommend to em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations in the textile 
industry to enter into negotiations with a view to 
determining a guaranteed adequate minimum 
weekly wage for every textile worker, and to de- 
clare their support of international policies aimed 
at guaranteeing an adequate weekly minimum in 
the textile industries of their respective countries. 
The second resolution expressed the view that 
wages paid to workers in the textile industry 
should not suffer by comparison with those paid 
to workers in industry in general for work re 
quiring similar skill and effort. Furthermore, it 
urged the governments of states members to define 
their attitude toward the principle of equal re 
muneration for work of equal value suggested in 
the ILO constitution. The last resolution dealt 
with the recruitment and training of personnel 
and endorsed the principle of improved labor 
standards for attracting the necessary labor fore. 

The Subcommittee on Social Security and We- 
fare confined its terms of reference to improved 
working conditions and welfare facilities, social 
security, and holidays with pay. Its first resolt 
tion declared that working conditions have § 
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marked influence on the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of workers; that efforts are continually be- 
ing made to improve these conditions; and recom- 
mended further specific improvements. The 
second resolution urged joint mixed factory com- 
mittees to promote health and welfare and the 
prevention of accidents. The third resolution 
approved the extension of social services provid- 
ing for insurance against the principal risks to 
which the workers are exposed and requested the 
ILO to undertake studies of the conditions of 
textile workers in relation to social security in the 
various countries. The last resolution endorsed a 
minimum two weeks’ annual vacation with pay 
after a suitable length of service and urged that 
this be established in addition to compensated 
public holidays. 

In addition to the above resolutions proposed by 
the subcommittees and approved in plenary ses- 
sion, the Committee adopted a general statement 
on its work, pointing out that the modernization 
of the industry is essential if the production of 
textiles is to be increased and the workers in the 
industry are to enjoy improved conditions and 
greater security which are so desirable. In this 
connection the Committee stressed that the output 
of machinery and equipment is insufficient and 
therefore it requested the Governing Body of the 
ILO to draw the attention of governments and of 
the competent specialized agencies of the United 
Nations to this problem. 

The final action of the Committee, and one of 
considerable significance from the standpoint of 
international implications, related to the develop- 
ment of the textile industries in Germany and 
Japan. From almost the very inception of the 
meeting, some members of the employers’ group 
expressed considerable apprehension concerning 
the reconstruction of the German and Japanese 
textile industries. Their fears centered around an 
undue emphasis which might be placed on these 
industries in the Allied reconstruction plans of 
demilitarized economies in these countries. In a 
strongly worded resolution they sought official 
international support in their struggle to defend 
their home and foreign markets, in the event they 
were confronted with unfair competition from the 
reconstructed textile industries of Germany and 
Japan. After some basic revisions introduced by 
the United States Government representative and 
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by the workers’ group, the resolution was adopted 
in the following form: 


“The Textiles Committee of the I. L. O. meeting 
in Brussels, 14-22 November, 1946, has taken note 
of reports that the future industrial development of 
Germany and Japan will emphasise the manufac- 
ture of textiles, together with other products re- 
garded by the Occupying Powers as non-military. 
While recognising the present world shortage of 
textiles and the disorganised state of the textile 
industries in these countries, the Committee notes 
that the substantial expansion of such industries 
may, at a later date, seriously affect standards in 
the textile industries of other countries. 

“The Committee fears the danger of unfair com- 
petition from Germany and Japan, whether be- 
cause of inadequate labour standards or dumping 
or for any other reason. The Committee: 


“proposes that this problem be brought to the 
attention of the Governing Body of the I. L. O. and 
that the Governing Body be asked to bring it im- 
mediately to the notice of the Economic and Social 
Council and other international organisations con- 
cerned; and 


“calls for study of this problem and other ap- 
propriate action by these authorities to help the 
threatened countries in maintaining the stability 
of their industry. 


“Tt insists that the Japanese and German tex- 
tile economies shall be based upon a policy of en- 
suring to textile workers in both countries wages, 
earnings, hours and other conditions of work cal- 
culated to ensure a minimum living wage to all 
employed, in conformity with the Declaration of 
Philadelphia of 10 May 1944, and that the princi- 
ple of collective bargaining be fostered and en- 
couraged”, 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee 

The meeting of the Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works Committee was held under the 
chairmanship of Dr. A. H. W. Hacke, Director 
General of Labor for the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. The employers’ and workers’ groups of the 
Governing Body were represented by Louis E. 
Cornil, chairman of the Belgian Federation of 
Employers, and Robert J. Watt, international 
representative of the A. F. of L., respectively. 
The United States Government was represented 
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by Robert J. Myers, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, and 
Winchester E, Reynolds, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, Federal Works Agency. Herman B. 
Byer, Assistant Chief of the Employment and 
Occupational Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, and Murray 
Ross, Division of International Labor, Social and 
Health Affairs, Department of State, acted 
as advisers to the Government members. Vincent 
P, Ahearn, executive secretary of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association, and Edward P. 
Palmer, president of Senior and Palmer, Inc., 
represented the United States employers. Corne- 
lius J. Haggerty, secretary of the California Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Charles Johnson, Jr., execu- 
tive board member of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, A. F. of L., 
served as representatives of United States workers. 

Although the problems of the building trades are 
quite different in many respects from those facing 
the textile industries, the Committee followed the 
same general organizational pattern. After some 
preliminary discussions on the basis of a report 
prepared by the International Labor Office, three 
subcommittees were established to consider in de- 
tail the problem of production and reconstruction, 
conditions of work, and industrial relations. The 
deliberations of all the subcommittees were domi- 
nated by the enormous current requirements for 
construction work of all kinds. 

The Subcommittee on General Problems Relating 
to Production and Reconstruction adopted a state- 
ment in which it declared that reconstruction must 
not be considered merely in terms of the tasks con- 
fronting the different countries individually but 
should be regarded as a collective task for all the 
nations, and endorsed all economic, financial, or 
political measures which will facilitate access to 
raw materials for such countries as stand most in 
need of them and are without them. The general 
statement also declared that there are five main 
problems relating to production and reconstruc- 
tion: (1) program; (2) production; (3) recon- 
struction ; (4) recruitment and vocational training 
of manpower; (5) stabilization of employment. 

The resolution covering the first point recog- 
nized the acute shortage of housing accommoda- 
tions and urged remedy of this situation with the 
least possible delay. To achieve this end it 
appealed to all those connected with the building 
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trades to maximize their productivity, and to gov- 
ernments to stimulate and maintain such efforts 
of the industry by establishing programs of work 
to cover a fairly long period of time. On the sub- 
ject of production, the resolution recommended 
that no means be neglected of increasing produc- 
tivity in the industry by the adoption of new tech- 
niques including the use of alternative materials 
and of modern mechanical equipment. It simi- 
larly stressed the considerable advantages of 
standardization of components in construction in- 
dustries and urged the preparation of codes of 
practice in order to facilitate further standardiza- 
tion and thus expedite execution of large construc- 
tion programs now in progress in most countries. 

The resolution dealing with problems of recon- 
struction left to governments the task of deter- 
mining the order of reconstruction for their re- 
spective countries. In order to avoid unnecessary 
delays the resolution recommends that the respec- 
tive authorities make all the essential preliminary 
preparations, including plans, drawings, etc., and 
properly synchronize the several phases of the 
reconstruction process. The resolution notes that 
there are shortages of building materials and 
mechanical equipment in many countries, while in 
many others some of these materials and equip- 
ment may soon become available for export, and it 
recommends to governments that all planned pro- 
grams for the production of materials and equip- 
ment should be regarded as an essential factor in 
reconstruction and that every effort be made to 
insure that the materials- and equipment-produc- 
tion industries are adequately manned. Further- 
more, in view of the urgency of building and civil- 
engineering construction, it proposes that, in any 
plans devised, special attention should be paid to 
eliminating, by all the means compatible with the 
circumstances, any difficulties currently restricting 
international trade in these particular commodi- 
ties, without, however, prejudicing national 
markets. 

On the subject of recruitment and vocational 
training of manpower in the construction indus- 
tries, the resolution noted the shortage of skilled 
labor in the majority of countries and recom- 
mended that in the international field the volun- 
tary movement of available manpower take place 
from countries with a surplus to those experienc- 
ing shortages. In the national field it urged the 
increase in numbers of craftsmen practicing the 
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various trades which are within the scope of the 
construction industry. The final resolution 
emerging from this subcommittee deals with 
stabilization of employment. It emphasizes the 
universal necessity of achieving maximum pro- 
duction and full employment in the construction 
industries, thereby making possible a high level 
of consumption, the payment of proper wages, 
and the provision of satisfactory terms and con- 
ditions of employment. To this end the resolution 
suggests that governments should continuously 
review their existing policies relating to expendi- 
tures, taxation, and domestic and foreign trade. 
Having in mind the regularization of activities in 
the industry for the stabilization of employment, 
and conscious of the necessity of prompt action 
upon the approach of any possible threat of a 
business depression, the resolution draws the at- 
tention of governments to the need of organizing 
the collection of statistical information which will 
facilitate the forecasting of an impending crisis. 

The Subcommittee on General Conditions of 
Work addressed itself to problems of a more lasting 
character and not only to those characteristic of 
the immediate reconstruction era. In one omnibus 
resolution the subcommittee declared its stand on 
matters of safety and health, social security, 
methods of remuneration, hours of work, holidays 
with pay, and stabilization of employment and 
earnings. In order to insure the full protection of 
workers in the construction industries against 
accidents occurring in the course of their employ- 
ment, the resolution called upon states members to 
consider the desirability of early ratification of 
the ILO Safety Provisions (Building) Convention 
of 1937. It also expressed support for the pro- 
posal to establish a mixed committee with the 
World Health Organization, to deal with ques- 
tions concerning industrial hygiene, with special 
attention to the health problems of the construc- 
tion industries. 

With reference to social security the resolution 
recommended the development in all countries of 
systems of social insurance which would guaran- 
tee protection against all the major hazards of 
modern industrial life. Considerable discussion 
took place on the subject of the 40-hour week. 
Owing to the excessive work load and lack of 
manpower and materials facing the industry in 
almost every country, it was felt inappropriate to 
urge the universal adoption of the 40-hour week 
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until substantial progress had been made in the 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of devastated 
areas. However, convinced that the reduction in 
the hours of work is an objective to be attained as 
soon as conditions permit, the resolution requested 
the Governing Body of the ILO to place the 
question of the 40-hour week on the agenda of 
the next meeting of the Committee. 

Another part of the resolution endorsed the 
workers’ right to paid vacations and requested the 
ILO to undertake studies of the most suitable 
schemes to overcome the practical difficulties in 
this matter arising from the fluctuations in em- 
ployment. Lastly, the resolution recommended to 
employers’ and workers’ organizations that they 
consider the principle of assuring to the worker 
payment for a minimum number of hours each 
week irrespective of time lost due to inclement 
weather. In this connection the ILO was re- 
quested to undertake an investigation into the law 
and practice of guaranteed weekly wages in the 
various countries. 

The second resolution of the subcommittee 
drew attention to the inadequacy of rural housing 
and requested the ILO to undertake inquiries on 
the subject and make its findings generally 
available. 

The Subcommittee on Industrial Relations pro- 
posed a total of five resolutions. The first, which 
appeared in the form of a preamble, noted the 
progressive improvement in relations between 
employers and workers in the construction indus- 
tries of the world. It also stressed the compati- 
bility of safeguarding occupational interests with 
a full regard for the interests of the public as a 
whole. The second resolution endorsed industrial 
peace, underlined the sanctity of the labor contract, 
and urged resolution of all differences on the basis 
of mutual confidence and good faith. The third 
resolution endorsed the existence of free trade- 
union organizations as a basis for proper man- 
agement-labor relations in the construction indus- 
tries. The fourth resolution urged, upon govern- 
ments as well as upon workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, that they examine the possibility 
of establishing in each country national joint com- 
mittees for the construction industries. These 
committees would have the double function of ex- 
ploring the social and economic problems of the 
various branches of these industries and of pro- 


(Continued on page 636) 
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International Broadcasting Foundation of the United States 


PROPOSAL BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


March 1, 1947 
To: The Secretary 
From: William Benton 
Sussecr: The Organization of International 
Broadcasting by the United States 


Secretary Byrnes asked me to study and to re- 
port to him on the permanent organization of in- 
ternational voice broadcasting emanating from the 
United States. This assignment was especially 
challenging to me because of my long experience 
with domestic broadcasting, and because of the op- 
portunity I have had since my appointment to the 
State Department to observe the points of similar- 
ity and difference between international broad- 
casting and domestic. 

On January 1, 1946, I recommended that the 
temporary arrangement then and now existing, in 
which responsibility for international broadcast- 
ing is centered in the Department of State, be 
continued on an interim basis into fiscal 1947. The 
Congress provided funds for this purpose with the 
understanding that long-range recommendations 
would be forthcoming during the fiscal year now 
current. 

This memorandum, and the accompanying draft 
charter, presents such recommendations. I am 
submitting this plan with the suggestion that, if 
you approve it, you may wish to forward it to the 
Congress for discussion and action. The issues and 
potentialities involved in our international broad- 
casting are so vital to the national interest, and so 
far-reaching, as to call for Congressional consider- 
ation, wholly aside from the necessity for the legal 
and financial authorization involved in the particu- 
lar plan outlined here. 

My suggested plan removes from the Depart- 
ment of State the responsibility for conducting 
international broadcasting. It calls for the crea- 
tion of a public corporation, supported with public 
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funds, to conduct and to stimulate international 
broadcasting, under the guidance and direction of 
a board of trustees of distinguished private 
citizens. 


Broadcasting—An Instrument of Peace 


Radio broadcasting is a unique—and a magnifi- 
cent—instrument for advancing understanding 
among the peoples of the world. Its potentialities 
are unequalled for the task of projecting to foreign 
peoples that full and fair picture of American life, 
and of the aims and policies of the United States 
Government, which the President and the Congress 
have affirmed as an integral part of the objectives 
of the United States in its foreign relations. 

Radio can reach people throughout the world 
who have no ready access to other kinds of com- 
munication facilities, and can reach them directly 
and instantaneously. It is not hampered by such 
familiar barriers to the flow of printed or pictorial 
material as remoteness, restrictions on foreign ex- 
change, shortages of paper or film-stock, cartel or 
tariff hurdles; or even by the barrier of illiteracy. 
These barriers and others, in combination, have 
in the past meant that a substantial proportion of 
the earth’s population has been insulated from in- 
formation about developments in the United 
States. 

No less important is the fact that radio is not 
subject to censorship at national boundaries. 
Something like 75 percent of the earth’s popula- 
tion—regrettably—lives today under some degree 
of censorship blackout or dimout, particularly with 
respect to news. Radio thus offers the surest 
means of reaching the individual with information 
direct from an American source and without inter- 
vening selection, processing, slanting, or suppres 
sion. 

International radio is already a tremendous at 
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tuality. Thirty-four nations are today beaming a 
total of over 3,200 program-hours per week by 
short wave across their borders for foreign con- 
sumption. But the promise of international 
broadcasting far exceeds this present performance. 
It is reasonable to expect technical improvements 
that will greatly improve the quality of trans- 
mission. 

The use of short-wave signals, which carry for 
great distances, is the principal method of inter- 
national broadcasting. It is estimated that there 
are today 20,000,000 sets outside the United States 
capable of receiving short-wave signals. It is a 
certainty that the number of receiving sets dis- 
tributed throughout the world will be multiplied 
many times. The Soviet Union, for example, has 
announced that it expects to be producing receivers 
at the rate of 925,000 sets a year by the end of the 
current Soviet Five-Year Plan, including several 
types capable of receiving short wave. 

The habit of short-wave listening tends to be 
more highly developed abroad than here, and the 
number of: listeners per set is greater. However, 
short wave, even when it is “boosted” by relay 
stations abroad, or converted into standard wave 
or long wave, is not the sole method of inter- 
national broadcasting. Exchange of programs 
among the domestic stations or networks of various 
countries, either “live” or by transcription, is a 
practice that has great potentialities. Today 19 
nations are picking up our short-wave “Voice of 
America” and carrying our programs on their own 
domestic medium- or long-wave stations. More 
than 10,000 letters a month now come to the “Voice 
of America” from listeners abroad. 

Thus radio is not only today the great instru- 
ment of “peoples speaking to peoples” but it prom- 
ises to become far greater. It is incumbent on the 
people of the United States constructively to use 
this powerful new force in international relations 
between peoples to promote the cause of world 
understanding and world peace. 


International Broadcasting by the U.S. 
Before the War 


Despite the spectacular development of domestic 
radio in the United States—there are 60,000,000 
receiving sets in the United States today—we have 
been, as a nation, negligent and backward in recog- 
nizing how great a national asset international 
broadcasting can be. In 1940 the gross income of 
our domestic stations and networks exceeded $150,- 
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000,000. This figure represents only a portion of 
the total national outlay for domestic broadcasting, 
since it does not include major “talent” costs. In 
the same year approximately $1,000,000 was spent 
for international broadcasting. There were nearly 
900 stations for domestic broadcasting and only 
11 transmitters for international short-wave voice 
broadcasting. 


A big reason for this discrepancy is that domestic 
broadcasting is profitable to the broadcasters, and 
international broadcasting is not. There have 
been financial rewards for enterprise in domestic 
broadcasting. There have been no financial re- 
turns for the enterprise and expense involved in 
international broadcasting—and little prospect of 
any. 

The fact that there were six American corpora- 
tions engaged in short-wave international broad- 
casting in 1940—on a minor or experimental 
basis—is a tribute to their pioneering spirit, even 
though their total output was clearly inadequate, 
from a national or a world viewpoint, as measured 
against the need and the opportunity. These six 
private companies, and a seventh which came into 
the field during the war, are unanimously agreed 
upon the vital importance of international broad- 
casting. They also appear to be agreed that, at 
least for the discernible future, the hope of profits 
or of non-commercial private support is too dim to 
attract private broadcasters into operation on the 
scale required by the national interest. 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, a pioneer in international 
broadcasting, reports that, before the war, the total 
income of United States corporations from all in- 
ternational broadcasting was only $200,000. In 
1943 General Sarnoff estimated that, after the war, 
our national interest would require “at the start 
not less than $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 a year for 
international radio activities, as well as unification 
of purpose and policy”. He stated that private 
industry could not be expected to supply the neces- 
sary service, 

Considerations of potential profit have not been 
the motivation in the development of international 
broadcasting by other nations. International 
broadcasting has been conducted from the be- 
ginning throughout most of the world only by 
governments, without interest in commercial spon- 
sors or in profits. Many nations had entered the 
field before the war—notably Great Britain, Ger- 
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many, and Italy. All of the 34 nations engaged 
in international broadcasting today are operating 
on a governmental basis. 

The war produced a tremendous increase in the 
volume of international broadcasting both here 
and abroad. Of the total volume of international 
short-wave programming now on the air, as 
measured in program-hours, only 13 percent ema- 
nates from the United States; whereas 49.6 per- 
cent emanates from Europe and another 10.5 per- 
cent emanates from African transmitters, most of 
which are under control of European nations. The 
end of hostilities brought some recession in total 
volume, with Germany and Japan going off the 
air, and the major powers cutting down somewhat 
(notably the United States). However, this re- 
cession promises to be only temporary. The pres- 
ent volume far exceeds the pre-war level, and is 
again rising, with new and improved transmitters 
coming on the air. 


Impact of the War on U.S. International 
Broadcasting 

The onset of war made clear, dramatically and 
at once, the vital importance of projecting to allied 
and neutral peoples, and to the peoples of enemy- 
occupied areas, an account of American news, of 
American and Allied aims and policies, and of the 
advances and setbacks on the road to victory. 
Radio was obviously an essential and invaluable 
instrument to that end. It was also a weapon for 
psychological warfare against the enemy. 

The U.S. Government, through the Office of 
War Information and the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, took over by contract the financing and 
control of the international broadcasting of the 
seven private operators; tripled the number of 
transmitters; established relay points overseas; 
and increased the output to 1,123 program-hours 
a week, in 34 languages. 

The “Voice of America” thus created made a 
notable contribution to the victory, as American 
military leaders have gladly attested. It also con- 
tributed to a better understanding of America 
among foreign peoples, and toward building the 
substantial audience which now tunes in on our 
peacetime programs. 


The Present Situation 

Almost coincident with V-J Day, the President, 
in his Executive order of August 31, 1945, trans- 
ferred the international information activities of 
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the OWI and OTAA to the State Department, 
pending completion of a study by the Department 
of our peacetime needs in the dissemination 
abroad of information about the United States, 
Congress approved the use of portions of the un- 
expended appropriations for OWI and OIAA for 
the interim period until June 30, 1946. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, the Department established its Office 
of International Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs, which represented the merger of such OWI 
and OIAA activities as were adapted to peace- 
time needs, and of two previously existing 
divisions of the State Department. 

For more than a year now, the “Voice of Amer- 
ica” broadcasts have been continued under the 
direction of the Department; but present ex- 
penditures are 56 percent below the wartime 
peak of approximately $18,000,000; the number of 
languages has been reduced to 25; all psycho- 
logical warfare has been eliminated; and the en- 
tire programming operation has been adjusted to 
peacetime standards. Government contracts with 
the private operators have been continued. 

Of the $19,284,778 appropriated by Congress 
for the over-all activities of the Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs for 
fiscal 1947, $8,600,000, or almost half, is for in- 
ternational radio. The latter figure was ap- 
proved after the Department had made repre- 
sentations to congressional appropriation commit- 
tees about the necessity for preventing the disin- 
tegration of the present structure to its pre-war 
state and level, and after the Department had as- 
sured Congress that recommendations for the 
permanent organization of international broad- 
casting would be presented during fisca] 1947. 


The Proposed Public Corporation 

The permanent organization which I propose 
would take full responsibility for international 
voice broadcasting emanating from the United 
States and would serve to stimulate such broad- 
casting by private agencies. I propose the cre 
ation of a public corporation, for which the name, 
“The International Broadcasting Foundation of 
the United States”, is suggested. The Founda 
tion would be managed by a board of 15 trustees. 
The chairman of the board of trustees would 
serve as the full-time operating director of the 
Foundation. One member of the board would be 
the Secretary of State, or an Assistant Secretary 
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designated by him. The other members of the 
board would be outstanding private citizens. The 
board would be appointed by the President with 
the approval of the Senate. With the exception of 
the chairman, its members would serve without 
salary. 

The activities of the Foundation would be 
financed chiefly through annual appropriations by 
Congress, although the possibility of some financ- 
ing through the sale of time, or through contribu- 
tions, or through the Foundation’s acceptance of 
programs prepared and presented by private agen- 
cies, remains open and should be explored. 

As compared with the pre-war situation, the 
proposed Foundation offers many advantages. 
The most important advantage is the fact that, 
with annual appropriations by Congress, the 
Foundation should be able to guarantee that an 
adequate volume and quality of international 
broadcasting is carried on in the national interest. 
A second major advantage is that the Foundation, 
through coordinating available facilities and fre- 
quencies, should be able to get maximum useful- 
ness out of the limited number of frequencies 
available to the United States. A third advan- 
tage is that the Foundation should be able to pro- 
vide coverage to areas of the world important to 
our national policy but not necessarily of interest 
to independent operators, and to encourage an 
adequate, informed, and coherent treatment 
abroad of the “full and fair picture of American 
life, and of the aims and policies of the United 
States Government”. 

As compared with the present operation under 
the direction of the State Department, the Foun- 
dation seems to me to have advantages. Today 
America’s international short-wave broadcasting 
is controlled almost entirely by the Department of 
State; and even though private operators were to 
enter the field independently (subject to approval 
of the Federal Commuications Commission) it 
is apparent that the overwhelming proportion of 
international broadcasting must continue to be 
controlled by the Government, and thus by this 
Department, unless another method is adopted. 
State Department control has the advantage of 
providing coordination in the use of facilities and 
frequencies, and unity of policy; but it suffers 
some handicaps as well. The Foundation form 
promises the following advantages, among others: 


1. The board of trustees of the proposed Foun- 
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dation should bring to the enterprise a range of 
experience and judgment not ordinarily available 
toa single agency of Government. The board will 
presumably, include outstanding figures in the 
broadcasting, newspaper, and other communica- 
tions industries, as well as educators and leaders 
in public life, drawn from both political parties. 

2. The proposed board should help to win the 
confidence and support of the Congress and the 
American people by eliminating any question as to 
the objective and non-partisan character of the 
broadcasts. 

3. With responsibility for programs vested in 
the board, and removed from the Department of 
State, there should be less possibility that casual 
foreign listeners will interpret the broadcasts, 
which in fact do and should represent many and 
various viewpoints held by Americans, as “the 
official policy of the United States”. 

4. The corporate structure should provide 
greater flexibility of operation than is possible 
under the administration of a regular Government 
department ; it should command wider use of tal- 
ents and materials, and thus develop more courage 
and imagination in programming. Such a struc- 
ture should permit its management more effec- 
tively to meet the many new problems that will 
arise in this rapidly developing field, and provide 
a better structure for cooperation with private 
agencies, 


The Authority of the Foundation 


In the many discussions which have preceded 
this proposal it became clear that the absence of 
financial incentive to private operators is only one 
of the arguments against a reversion to the status 
quo ante bellum. Another strong argument is 
that the shortage of available frequencies is becom- 
ing so acute that a single entity must coordinate 
our international broadcasting if the available fre- 
quencies are to be used with anything resembling 
effective world-wide coverage. Since the use of 
public funds entails public responsibility, the 
question of the kind of public control to be exer- 
cised over the international broadcasting entity be- 
came a key question. The Foundation form 
seemed to offer adequate public control, through 
the annual review by Congress of needed appro- 
priations and through Government representation 
on the Foundation, without entailing the necessity 
of Government operation. The presence of the 
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Secretary of State or his nominee on its board 
assures opportunity for liaison with the depart- 
ment of Government responsible for over-all policy 
in the field of foreign affairs. 

The Foundation should be empowered to deter- 
mine financial needs, to appoint staff, to acquire 
and operate all necessary facilities, and to do its 
own programming and to contract for program- 
ming by private agencies. It should also exercise 
control over the pool of frequencies available to 
the United States for international voice broad- 
casting. 

I suggest that, to provide liaison between the 
board of the Foundation and those groups which 
have special interests in this field, two consultative 
committees might be created to advise with the 
board. One of these would consist of representa- 
tives of the various interested Federal agencies, 
and would have as its chairman the Secretary of 
State or his nominee who serves on the board of 
the Foundation. The other would consist of rep- 
resentatives of the radio industry. The chairman 
of the industry committee might well be named 
a member of the Foundation board. 

In order to minimize the expenses of the Foun- 
dation, to widen the range of its sources, to 
heighten the quality of its output, and to maximize 
the opportunity for international broadcasting by 
independent groups and non-governmental agen- 
cies, the Foundation should be urged under its 
charter to encourage and assist such private groups 
and agencies to propose, develop, and produce pro- 
grams of international interest and value; and to 
develop broad standards for the guidance of such 
broadcasters, with due regard for our foreign 
policies. 

The Foundation itself, however, cannot avoid 
responsibility for determining whether the total 
output and the programming beamed to given 
areas of the world projects a fair and balanced 
picture of American life; and whether the alloca- 
tion of time and attention to given areas is pat- 
terned to the national interest. Because of this 
responsibility the Foundation must be in a posi- 
tion to make the final determination as to the 
suitability of proposed programs, both its own 
and those of independent agencies. 

Centralized authority over programming is 
made imperative if only by the shortage of avail- 
able clear frequencies. The Department of State 
is today employing 56 frequencies in its short-wave 
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broadcasting. This is regarded by competent 
engineers, both from Government and private in- 
dustry, as the minimum number on which an 
adequate job of world-wide coverage can be ac- 
complished. (Typically, several frequencies are 
required to get a satisfactory signal to each area 
covered because of daily and seasonal climatic 
variations, atmospheric disturbances, and inter- 
ference resulting from the overcrowded condition 
of the international frequency bands.) Even with 
this number it is necessary to treat them as a pool, 
and to shift frequencies systematically, by means 
of a central assignment control, between trans- 
mitters, areas, and waking-sleeping hours around 
the world. 

Under the agreement of the Madrid convention 
of the International Telecommunication Union, to 
which the United States is a party, it was agreed 
that « total of 225 frequencies would be assigned 
for short-wave broadcasting by all nations (all 
other available frequencies were allocated for ship, 
aviation, safety, commercial messages, and other 
important purposes). However, 40 percent or 
more of these frequencies are unsuitable and thus 
unusable. No revisions of these agreements have 
been made since 1938. In the pre-war registra- 
tion of these voice frequencies the United States 
registered first priority on only 19. In the chaotic 
situation which developed during the war, the 
United States, like other nations, appropriated 
new frequencies, some of which were outside the 
internationally agreed broadcasting bands, and 
some of which were borrowed from other nations. 
This accounts for the fact that it is now using 56. 

The State Department today maintains three 
different program services to Europe, two to South 
America, and one to the Far East. In addition, it 
provides facilities and frequencies for United 
Nations broadcasts and for extensive Armed 
Forces Radio Services transmissions. Many of 
these programs are concurrent. This illustrates 
the type of demands made upon the relatively 
small number of effective and clear frequencies in- 
cluded in the pool of 56 wave lengths. The Depart- 
ment’s overseas relay or rebroadcasting operations, 
which will soon be increased, must also share these 
already overworked frequencies. 

I am told that, at the next international con- 
ference to be held in the spring or summer of 1947, 
it is possible that the total number of frequencies 
assigned to international voice broadcasting may 
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not exceed the present number, in the face of in- 
creased demands for other important purposes. I 
earnestly hope this will not be the case, but in any 
event it seems certain that the number now used 
by the United States will be contested through 
demands by other countries and other services for 
return of their frequencies. Those allocated to 
the United States will almost surely be inadequate 
for our needs. 

This prospect further demonstrates that unified 
and centralized planning of programming is es- 
sential if an adequate job in the national inter- 
est is to be done. Several independent corpora- 
tions, which wished to beam particular kinds of 
broadcasts to particular areas at particular times, 
in their own judgment and without reference to a 
centrally determined plan, could preclude and pre- 
vent broadcasts far more important to the na- 
tional interest. 

A further reason for close coordination is the 
fact that, in many parts of the world, signals 
emanating from the United States cannot be heard 
without the use of relay stations located abroad, 
which boost the power of the signal. The pos- 
sible acquisition of such relays on foreign soil 
requires negotiation by the Government. The ef- 
fective use and economical maintenance of these 
stations indicates a central pattern of program 
planning and control. 

Central planning and coordination can also help 
to obviate the danger of broadcasts which would 
have the effect of engendering international mis- 
understanding. The competitive situation that 
makes for good balance and high standards in 
other media does not apply equally to international 
broadcasting, due to the shortage of frequencies 
and the lack of commercial incentives. For these 
reasons I am convinced that international broad- 
casting cannot be effectively organized on the same 
basis as domestic broadcasting. 

The caliber and the representative character of 
the proposed board of trustees, and the Founda- 
tion’s policy of encouraging private agencies to 
initiate programming within the limits of broadly 
conceived Foundation objectives, can and will as- 
sure, it seems to me, that the “Voice of America” 
will be a voice that is truly American. 


Summary 


The main points that have been made in the 
foregoing proposal are: 
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1. the vital national interest in adequate world- 
wide broadcasting from the United States; 

2. the necessity for Government appropriations to 
achieve world coverage, because of the ab- 
sence of commercial incentive; 

3. the necessity of a centralized pattern of 
programming, if only because of the short- 
age of frequencies; 

4. the proposal of a public corporation to serve as 
a channel for both financing and central 
planning, and to insure the representative 
character of the broadcasts; 

5. policy supervision of international broadcast- 
ing by a board of oustanding American pri- 
vate citizens, with Government participa- 
tion. 


Radio Relay Stations at Algiers To Close 
[Released to the press March 24] 


The Department of State announced on March 
24 that the U.S. radio relay stations at Algiers will 
be shut down on June 1, 1947. This radio relay 
operation was started during the war in 1943, to 
relay programs of the Voice of America by short 
wave and medium wave to Europe, Africa, and the 
Near East. The medium-wave relay station was 
closed in October 1946. Since then, two short- 
wave transmitters have carried programs from the 
United States for four and three quarters hours 
daily in the following languages: English, Bul- 
garian, Czechoslovak, French, German, Italian, 
Polish, Rumanian, and Yugoslav. 

Since the middle of 1946 this Government has 
been in constant negotiation with the French Gov- 
ernment for the ultimate disposition of the facili- 
ties, which are under the direction of an American 
technical staff responsible to the U.S. Consul Gen- 
eral in Algiers. 

Programs now relayed through Algiers will be 
relayed to various European countries through the 
newly established short-wave relay at Munich and 
through the facilities of the BBC. The Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Division of the Department of 
State is now planning long-range relay installations 
for more complete coverage of Europe and the 
Near East, subject to approval by Congress, and 
has an engineering survey under way to determine 
the best sites. 

The ultimate disposition of the physical facili- 
ties at Algiers is not yet decided. 
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Reception in U.S.S.R. of ‘Voice of America’’ 


STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON 


[Released to the press March 29] 


The Associated Press in a Moscow dispatch of 
March 26 reported that the “Voice of America” is 
“finally making itself heard in Russia”, The 
dispatch continued, “The ‘Voice of America’, on 
a new waveband, pounded into Moscow tonight 
as loud as the Moscow radio, clear, and with no 
interference. The program received numerous 
comments from local listeners, who said they were 
impressed.” 

One reason for difficulties in getting our signal 
through to Moscow on our daily Russian broadcasts 
was reported on March 27 from Munich by E. J. 
Kerrigan, recently resigned vice president of Press 
Wireless, who is now serving as a Special Con- 
sultant to the Department of State. Mr. Kerrigan 
cabled that his investigations of our Munich trans- 
mitters had disclosed that the switching gear on 
one of our antennae had been sabotaged. He said 
that the doors on the switch-house had been broken 
and the switch of the antenna had purposely been 
“reversed” so that it was directed to South America 
rather than to Moscow. 

Of the six antennae available at our Munich re- 
lay station, three are regularly beamed to Balkan 


countries and two to the Soviet Union. One of the 
latter two had been used for experiments with new 
frequencies, and it is this antenna which had been 
tampered with. During the week of March 17 to 
25, experiments on a new frequency, beamed to the 
Soviet Union via this antenna, failed, apparently 
because of the sabotage. The condition was cor- 
rected on March 25. 

In his cable Mr. Kerrigan reported that an in- 
vestigation was under way and assured the Depart- 
ment that he was taking all possible precautions 
against this and other such acts. 

The AP dispatch is further confirmed by Drew 
Middleton’s report in the New York Jimes of 
March 28, in which he states: 

“After five weeks of broadcasting, the ‘Voice of 
America’ program beamed to the Soviet Union 
from the United States is winning an increasing 
number of listeners, not only in Moscow but also 
in the Ukraine, White Russia, and several pro- 
vincial cities of the Russian federation. 

“Generally the programs are attracting more 
and more listeners, they are getting publicity by 
word of mouth, and they are contributing to an 
understanding of the United States here.” 


Proposed International Interchange and Information Act 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL! 


I am transmitting a draft of a proposed bill “to 
enable the Government of the United States more 
effectively to carry on its foreign relations by 
means of (a) promotion of the interchange of 
persons, knowledge and skills between the people 
of the United States and other countries, and (b) 
public dissemination abroad of information about 
the United States, its people and its policies.” 


* Letter from Acting Secretary Acheson to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the House, 
accompanying proposed cultural-exchange act (bill not 
printed). For text of draft bill see Department of State 
press release 225 of Mar. 21, 1947. 
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This draft was prepared jointly with the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior and 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, the Library 
of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution. 

The proposed legislation would authorize four 
types of activities, each of which has been spon- 
sored by this Government over a period of Years. 
The legislation is submitted to Congress only after 
a world-wide inquiry in which the United States 
embassies and consulates have advised on the im- 
portance of these activities to their work. 

The principal activities authorized by this leg- 
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islation are summarized below, in the order that 
they appear in the legislation. 


(1) Educational exchanges. Since 1939 the De- 
partment of State has been encouraging the ex- 
change of students and professors, books and other 
educational materials with the American Repub- 
lics. Through the cooperation of other federal 
agencies, young technicians and specialists in the 
other American Republics have been brought to 
the United States for practical training. Small 
grants have been made to American-sponsored 
schools abroad, to several American libraries 
abroad, and to the United States community cen- 
ters abroad which serve as discussion centers for 
citizens of the United States and other countries. 
The Congress has made a small appropriation each 
year for these activities, which are strongly sup- 
ported by our embassies. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is not “to educate the world” but rather to 
call attention openly to the merits of American 
educational methods, and thus to give to promising 
young leaders abroad an understanding of Amer- 
ican aims and ideals. 


The proposed legislation will authorize these 
activities outside the Western Hemisphere. 


(2) Assignment of Government specialists 
abroad. Since 1938 the Department of State has 
been arranging for individual specialists employed 
by the United States Government to be assigned 
for periods of service with other governments. 
Approximately 100 persons have been sent abroad 
in this nine-year period to advise on problems in 
such fields as agriculture, public health, census 
taking, child welfare and civil aviation safety. 
The present law restricts this service to the other 
American Republics, the Philippines and Liberia. 
Governments receiving this service now reimburse 
the United States for a substantial portion of the 
expense. American Ambassadors have expressed 
the opinion that the small expense incurred by the 
United States for these assignments is eminently 
justified by the closer working relationships with 
the other governments. 

The proposed legislation would authorize the 
assignment of specialists to governments outside 


the American Republics, the Philippines and 
Liberia. 


(3) Joint scientific services. Since 1939 the 
Department of State has entered into numerous 
agreements with other governments in the Western 
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Hemisphere for the joint performance of scientific 
and other services that are of mutual benefit. For 
example, Mexico and the United States have set 
up a joint weather station in Mexico, for which the 
United States contributes technical advice and, 
some scientific equipment. The weather data de- 
rived from this station is used by both governments 
and is reported to be especially valuable in prepar- 
ing storm warnings for the Gulf States and for 
United States aircraft. Similar joint operations 
have been established for foreign tidal surveys 
needed by United States ships, for research in cer- 
tain tropical agricultural products sought by the 
United States, and for public health measures to 
check the international communication of diseases. 
The Department of State has utilized the services 
of other federal agencies to perform these services. 
Other governments have contributed approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the cost. 


The proposed legislation would authorize the 
extension of this type of cooperation to govern- 
ments outside the Western Hemisphere. 


(4) International information activities. The 
President, in an Executive Order on August 31, 
1945, transferred to the Department of State the 
international information functions of the Office 
of War Information and the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. In the past 18 months the Depart- 
ment has eliminated much of this information 
work, has greatly reduced the number of em- 
ployees, and is now conducting only those activities 
which it considers essential for peace-time pur- 
poses. International radio broadcasts are trans- 
mitted in about ¥5 languages. Small reference 
libraries are attached to about 60 of the embassies 
and consulates. Documentary films on the United 
States are available in most embassies for public 
showings. A daily wireless bulletin on develop- 
ments in the United States is sent to most em- 
bassies. 


The Department of State believes that misun- 
derstandings or false reports about the United 
States can readily affect international negotiations 
in which the United States is interested. It is in- 
dispensable, therefore, for this Goverment to assert 
the facts about its policies and let the truthfulness 
of the information over a period of time demon- 
strate its reliability, 


The Congress has previously authorized, subject 
to geographical limitations, certain of the activi- 
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ties described in this letter. The Act of May 25, 
1938, as amended, made possible the temporary 
detail of United States employees, possessing spe- 
cial qualifications, to governments of American 
Republics, the Philippines and Liberia. An Act 
of August 9, 1939, en.itled “An Act to render 
closer and more effective the relationships be- 
tween the American Republics” has enabled the 
Department of State to conduct the educational 
exchanges and joint scientific services mentioned 
above, but only in the Western Hemisphere. 
There is doubt whether the Department of State 
requires new legislation to authorize its informa- 
tion activities. Most of these activities have been 
conducted on a less extensive basis in the Depart- 
ment of State for many years. I am enclosing a 


statement on legislative authority for the infor- 
mation program which was prepared for the Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee in 1946. The Department recognizes that this 
is a question which the Congress should decide, 

You will recall that legislation substantially 
similar to that which I am enclosing was consid- 
ered by the last Congress, receiving the approval 
of the House of Representatives (H.R. 4982, 79th 
Congress) and a favorable report by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee (S. 2432, 79th Con- 
gress) but did not come to a vote in the Senate. 

The Department has been informed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this proposal to the Congress for 
its consideration. 


Program for International Exchange of Persons 


Roster of Foreign Engineering Students 


The Department of State on March 28 an- 
nounced publication of a roster of 3,133 foreign 
students who are studying engineering in more 
than 300 universities and colleges in every State 
of the United States and in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Almost all of the foreign engineering 
students came to the United States to study at 
their own expense, or through scholarships pro- 
vided by their respective governments. They 
represent nearly one fifth of the 17,000 foreign 
students now studying a wide variety of subjects 
in United States educational institutions. 

A total of 937 of the foreign engineering stu- 
dents are from nine countries of the Middle and 
Far East which are planning modern industrial 
developments. The 596 students from the Middle 
East include 29 from Greece, 178 from Turkey, 
287 from India, 47 from Egypt, 37 from Iran, and 
18 from Iraq. Engineering students from Turkey 
and India represent half of the number of stu- 
dents from those countries studying in the United 
States. The 341 engineering students from the 
Far East include 300 from China, 38 from the 
Republic of the Philippines, and 3 from 
Afghanistan. 

The roster was compiled by the Division of In- 
ternational Exchange of Persons of the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs at the request of the Engineers’ 
Joint Council of New York. 
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Aviation Training Program 


The Department of State announced on March 
27 that 68 citizens of Central and South America 
would come to the United States this spring for 
specialized study in aviation as part of the Sixth 
Inter-American Aviation Training Program now 
getting under way. 

The young men who will participate in this 
training are from Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The course is sponsored by the US. 
Government’s Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation and is super- 
vised by the CAA. 

The purpose of this technical assistance is two- 
fold: (1) to promote international aviation har- 
mony by advancing uniformity of aeronautical 
installations, whether reporting, air-navigation 
aids, radio communications, control procedures, 
airworthiness standards, and so forth; and (2) to 
facilitate the operation of international air 
commerce. 


Arrival of Burmese Students 

Five graduate students from Burma arrived in 
Boston on the S.S. Allegheny Victory on March 
31 for advanced studies at United States colleges 
and universities in Michigan, Minnesota, Colo 
rado, and Utah. 
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The five students bring to a total of 22 the 
number of Burmese students taking advanced 
courses in United States educational institutions 
in Massachusetts, New York State, California, 
Iowa, Texas, and Washington, D.C. All the stu- 
dents are graduates of the University of Rangoon 
in Burma. They are being sent to the United 
States at the expense of the Government of Burma 
to be trained for Government positions in Burma. 


Guatemalan Agriculturist Visits U.S. 


Hector M. Sierra, Chief of the Agricultural In- 
formation Division of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in Guatemala, is visiting the United States 
at the invitation of the Department of State. He 
has been extended a grant-in-aid by the Depart- 
ment to enable him to confer with colleagues in 
the field of agriculture and to visit agricultural 
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research centers. Mr. Sierra will consult with 
appropriate officials regarding a general exchange 
of agricultural information between the Guatema- 
lan Ministry of Agriculture and agricultural or- 
ganizations in the United States, and regarding 
crops suitable to the soils and climate of Guate- 
mala which are in demand in United States mar- 
kets. He plans to visit manufacturers and 
experiment stations in the field of agricultural 
equipment suitable for use in tropical areas. 


Historian To Visit Ecuador and Chile 


Philip Wayne Powell, professor of American 
and Latin American history at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, has received a grant- 
in-aid from the Department of State to enable 
him to serve as visiting lecturer on American his- 
tory at the cultural centers in Quito, Ecuador, and 
Santiago, Chile. 


Congressional Hearings on Trade Agreements Act 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON! 


It is my understanding that the Committee on 
Ways and Means is instituting these hearings and 
has requested my appearance here in order to ob- 
tain information with regard to the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program which has now been 
carried on for 13 years under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934. 

The Committee is, I believe, concerned with 
how the program affects the economic welfare of 
the United States. The Committee can hardly be 
interested in a rehash and review of the past. On 
each of the four occasions on which the Trade 
Agreements Act has been renewed by the Congress, 
this Committee and the Senate Finance Committee 
have thoroughly reviewed and examined the pur- 
pose, operation, and results of the program. In 
the course of these examinations hundreds of 
American citizens have appeared before the Com- 
mittees and given their views. These citizens have 
included businessmen, representatives of labor and 
agriculture, consumers, and others. 

Every conceivable question, relevant or irrele- 
vant to the program, has been asked and answered 
in the course of those hearings. Every shade of 
opinion has been fully aired. In the course of the 
last three hearings some 10,000 pages of testimony 
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before this Committee have been received and 
printed. In 1945 alone the printed record of this 
Committee’s hearings extended to over 3,000 pages. 

The Committee hearings have been followed by 
extensive consideration and debate on the floor of 
each House of Congress. On each occasion the 
Congress had renewed the authority of the Presi- 
dent to enter into reciprocal trade agreements for 
the purpose, as stated in the act, of expanding 
foreign markets for United States products. That 
authority is exercised under certain precisely de- 
fined guides and limitations laid down in the act 
itself. There has been no intimation that the 
authority has been used beyond those limitations 
and guides. 

I assume, therefore, that the Committee’s interest 
lies in the present and the future, rather than the 
past, except as the past foreshadows the future. 
On that point I may say that during the operation 
of the reciprocal trade-agreements program the 
national income materially increased; the in- 


+ Made before the House Committee on Ways and Means 
on Mar. 26, 1947, and released to the press on the same 
date. Mr. Clayton is Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 
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crease was reflected both in cash farm income and 
in wages and salaries paid in industry. Employ- 
ment increased, especially in those enterprises 
which, by reason of their efficiency and other ad- 
vantages, create the most jobs and pay the highest 
wages. These industries have found their foreign 
markets expanded through the reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

The trade agreements have not, of course, been 
the sole factor in this economic advance. But 
ordinary common sense recognizes that important 
and profitable American industries have been able 
to sell more of their products in foreign markets 
because foreign countries, through reciprocal 
trade agreements, have reduced their trade bar- 
riers. American workers and farmers who bene- 
fited by those expanded foreign markets have, in 
turn, been better customers in the domestic market 
for American products. American industrial ac- 
tivity and living standards have been raised by 
increased imports, at more reasonable prices, of 
things from abroad which American industry and 
consumers need. 

The United States is today facing a world 
economic situation different from any which we 
have ever faced before, and far more difficult. 
Since the end of the war the trend in many coun- 
tries is toward more extensive controls of trade 
by government agencies and more actual participa- 
tion in trading operations by governments. This 
is not the sort of climate in which our type of 
foreign trade, carried on by private businessmen, 
can expand and prosper. In this kind of climate 
the volume and direction of trade is determined by 
what government allows, not by demands of a free 
market. Let me make it clear right at the start, 
therefore, that one of the primary objectives in our 
post-war trade program is to create the conditions 
under which private American traders will have 
maximum opportunities to expand their trade 
abroad with a minimum of governmental inter- 
ference. And that we need a vigorous, expanding, 
two-way foreign trade as an extension of a dy- 
namic domestic economy has been demonstrated 
beyond dispute. 

In this situation circumstances have brought the 
United States into a position of world economic 
leadership and the responsibility that goes with 
it. We did not seek this position, but we cannot 
abandon it without serious results for ourselves 
and for the rest of the world. We have emerged 
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from the war as the giant of the economic world, 
What we do or don’t do with our power will de- | in 
termine the course of events not only in this coun. fe 
try but throughout the world. By working with | ab 
other countries we can reestablish the pattern of|tr 
world economic relationships which we want and of 
which will enable our own national economy and lic 
our own American system to continue and develop, | @ 
If we are to exercise our economic strength and | in 
our leadership in shaping events as we want them, | P® 
we must act immediately. Things are moving of 
too rapidly to permit us the luxury of sitting back 
and hoping that matters will turn out all right O 
while we follow a policy of doing nothing. De- gr 
lay and inaction now will be fatal to our objectives | co 
just as surely as wrong and misguided action will , an 
be fatal. The rest of the world is not going to wt 
wait for us. Unless we move rapidly and vigor- in 
ously to establish in world commerce the principles | la’ 
upon which we can best advance our own economic | mt 
interests, we are going to leave a vacuum into W! 
which, inevitably, will move an economic system | ar 
based on principles alien to our ideas, injurious to co 
our interests, and highly restrictive on the volume im 
of world trade. in 
In the United States we have traditionally de- °° 
pended chiefly on the tariff as a means of regu- | P° 
lating our foreign trade. The tariff method is‘ ™ 
consistent with our ideas on free enterprise and 
competitive efficiency. Governmental quotas ‘? 
import licenses, and other rigid controls are not 





Neither is state trading. Other countries—not the ?f 
United States—began to use such devices even be- di 
fore the war started. cle 
The only effective way in which we can get rid 
of these devices in foreign countries is by nego- rs 
tiating and bargaining. Our import market is 
tremendously important to almost all the countries | o 
of the world, and our tariffs control their access | = 
to this market. Therefore, our tariff is our bar- | = 
gaining stock. A tariff slash straight across the} — 
board would not be effective use of that bargaining | 
power nor would it be wise. For the past 13 years | ™ 
we have successfully been making selective tariff | ™ 
cuts without injury to our own economy. In| 
return, we have obtained maximum value in the di 
form of reductions in foreign barriers against our fin 
exports and foreign guaranties of non-discrimina- “a | 
tion against us. . 
If we hesitate to continue negotiating on this} “ 
basis it can only be because we have lost confidence . 
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world, 
ill de. | in the strength of our own economy and the ef- 


coun. fectiveness of our own economic system. In the 
y with absence of all-around negotiated reductions in 
ern of|trade barriers, we face the dangerous alternative 
it and |of trade regulation by governmental quotas and 
y and | licenses—a system which seeks as its first objective 
velop, |a sort of static and negative security and makes 
h and | impossible the expansion of trade by private com- 
them, petition and new opportunities, which is the heart 
oving of our own system. 
x back Much of the rest of the world is in economic ruin. 
right Our own strength is not only unimpaired but has 
De- greatly developed during the war. Under such 
.ctives conditions can we possibly be afraid to sit down 
n will , and negotiate with other countries? Is it because 
ing to we are afraid of imports? We are now absorbing 
vigor- imports at the annual rate of some 5 billion dol- 
ciples | lars. These imports, far from injuring our do- 
nomic | mestic economy, are strengthening our industries 
1 into with essential raw materials and raising our stand- 
ystem | ards of living. At its present tempo our economy 
ous to could profitably absorb a much greater volume of 
olume imports. If that tempo is speeded up and our 
industries continue to expand, we can profitably 
ly de- accept—in fact we must have—even more im- 
regu- Ports than we are now receiving. We definitely 
od ig must have larger foreign markets for the enor- 
e and mous surpluses we are now producing in this 
uotas “Puntry, principally of farm products. There must 
e not. 2€) in short, a world-wide, multilateral expansion 
ot the »f world trade under private enterprise on a non- 
on be ‘discriminatory basis. It is within our power, and 
clearly in our self-interest, to help bring this about. 
It is against today’s present and growing trade 
nego restrictions and discriminations that the United 
ot tl States Government is now proposing to exert its 
atries | POWeF and its leadership through an international 
trade program based on the same lines as the re- 





et rid 


access; . 

- hee | ciprocal trade-agreements program of the past. 

ss the | If we act quickly, and with courage and vision, 

ining | ¥€ can do much to prevent existing governmental 

years restrictions and controls on trade throughout the 

tariff | Test of the world from becoming more burden- 

, In| Some. We can help to turn the tide in the other 

n the direction, so that United States traders will not 
find their foreign markets and their foreign 


st our 
nina- | S°Urces of supplies fenced off by new and more 
burdensome tariffs, quotas, and import- and 
export-license systems. We can take the leader- 
ship in preventing conditions under which foreign 
governments take more and more control of com- 
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merce, actually participate more and more in 
trade, and make new bilateral and discriminatory 
deals among themselves which will have the effect 
of shutting out American traders or putting them 
at competitive disadvantage. 

If we do not act decisively and effectively now, 
it will be increasingly difficult for private Ameri- 
can businessmen to carry on foreign trade under 
such conditions. They will be compelled to seek 
the assistance of their own Government in deal- 
ing with foreign governments. The United 
States Government will find itself bargaining and 
bartering, country by country and month by 
month, to get foreign markets for American goods 
and foreign supplies for American industry and 
consumers. Governmental regulation of and par- 
ticipation in foreign trade is a long step in the di- 
rection of governmental interference with domestic 
business—with production, prices, and consump- 
tion. The trade-agreements program will mini- 
mize government intervention in private trade, 
both foreign and domestic, and should be vigor- 
ously supported by believers in free enterprise. 

Unless the United States quickly throws its eco- 
nomic power into the balance in favor of more 
liberal and expanded world trade in private hands, 
we shall lose the initiative and fall back into a 
defensive action against trade developments 
throughout the world that will be highly disad- 
vantageous to the whole United States economy. 


For 13 years the trade-agreements program has 
been used by the United States as a means of 
checking and preventing, so far as possible, the 
growth of foreign barriers and discriminations 
against United States trade. Until the last war, 
the effort was reasonably successful. We obtained 
not only reductions in foreign trade barriers but 
also commitments for non-discrimination against 
United States trade from 29 of the countries with 
which we trade. In addition, through the au- 
thority in the Trade Agreements Act to withhold 
trade-agreement benefits from countries which 
might discriminate against us, we were able in 
most cases to protect American foreign trade from 
being placed at serious competitive disadvantage 
in the markets of those countries. 

Ground was lost during and after the war, how- 
ever. It can be regained only through prompt 
and vigorous action along the same lines as those 
followed in the trade-agreements program in the 
past. 
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This leadership is not something new for this 
country. The reciprocal trade-agreements pro- 
gram of 1934 was, in itself, an exemplification of 
leadership. During and since the war we have 
moved farther and farther to the front. In the 
Atlantic Charter and in our lend-lease agreements 
it was the United States which insisted on the 
inclusion of principles looking toward more liberal, 
non-discriminatory, and expanding world trade 
after the war. While the war was still in progress 
it was the United States initiative which led to 
the Bretton Woods agreements and the subsequent 
establishment of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

In November 1945 the United States published 
its Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment, which suggested the establishment 
of an International Trade Organization and the 
adoption of a charter or code of principles under 
which international commerce can expand, multi- 
laterally and on a non-discriminatory basis, with 
the fewest possible restrictions, and with resulting 
increases in employment and production and 
higher living standards throughout the world. 
The Proposals were followed by a Suggested Char- 
ter for the proposed International Trade Organi- 
zation, and the United States Delegation in the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council in- 
troduced in the Council the resolution to call an 
International Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment which will consider the establishment of an 
International Trade Organization and the adop- 
tion of a charter for it. United States experts 
drafted the Suggested Charter, which was the basic 
document used by the Preparatory Committee set 
up by the Economic and Social Council which first 
met at London in October and November 1946. 

It was the United States Government which in 
December 1945 invited 15 foreign countries, and 
later 3 additional countries, to meet with us and 
negotiate, under the Trade Agreements Act, for 
reciprocal reduction of tariff and other trade bar- 
riers and for the elimination of discriminations 
in world trade. 

Through all these measures we have established 
and begun to exercise our economic leadership, in 
our own interest and in the interest of the rest of 
the world. If westep down now, the consequences 
will be disastrous to us and also to the rest of 
the world. Therefore, let me tell you briefly how 
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we propose to exercise our leadership in the im- 
mediate future. 

As I have said, the Preparatory Committee set 
up by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has set next month for its second 
meeting in Geneva. At that meeting the Com- 
mittee will do two things: first, it will conclude 
its preparations for an International Conference 
on World Trade and Employment and its drafting 
of a charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, along the lines proposed by the United States 
Government in November 1945; second, the nations 
represented on the Committee will undertake to 
negotiate among themselves trade agreements pro- 
viding for the reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers and for the substantial elimination of 
trade discriminations. This, too, is along the lines 
planned by the United States when in 1945 and 
1946 it invited these same nations to negotiate such 
a trade agreement. 

The United States Government has already car- 
ried through the preliminary steps under the 
Trade Agreements Act in preparation for the ne- 
gotiations at Geneva. Public notice of intention to 
negotiate was given last November, and a list of 
the products on which we would consider offering 


tariff concessions in the negotiations was made | 


public at the same time. Public hearings on the 
proposed agreement were opened by the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information on January 18 
and continued through February 6. More than 
1,000 interest groups and individuals filed written 
statements, and more than 500 appearances were 
registered at the public hearings. Every inter- 
ested person was given full opportunity to give 
information and views as to the provisions of the 
proposed agreements, including concessions 
which should be sought from foreign countries in 
the interest of American exports, whether any 
reductions should be made in United States 
tariffs, and what reductions might be made. These 
views and information, together with the material 
assembled by the representatives of seven Govern- 
ment agencies which make up the interdepart- 
mental trade-agreements organization, are being 


analyzed and thoroughly studied by that organi- | 
zation in preparing its recommendations to the / 


President, through the Secretary of State, on the 
terms which the United States, in its own economic 
interest, should seek to have incorporated in the 
agreements. 
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The trade-agreement negotiations at Geneva are 
an essential and integral part of the rest of the job 
to be undertaken there—to conclude the pre- 
paratory work for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Trade Organization and the writing of a 
charter or code of principles and rules for the 
conduct of international trade. Unless arbitrary, 
excessive, and uneconomic barriers to trade are 
reduced and unless discrimination and inequality 
of trade treatment are abolished, there will not be 
much use trying to go ahead with the rest of the 
plan. 

The charter covers other matters as well. It 
proposes commitments that member countries will 
try to increase and maintain domestic employment 
and buying power by means which will not ad- 
versely affect other countries. It provides for 
limitation of the use of trade quotas and exchange 
restrictions. It establishes principles for the 
operation of intergovernmental arrangements 
dealing with emergency situations in regard to 
primary products. It provides for both joint and 
individual action by governments in curbing re- 
strictive cartel practices in international trade. 

Agreement on all of these things must be reached 
if American traders are to gain the maximum ad- 
vantages for their individual enterprises and com- 
petitive efficiency. If agreement is reached we can 
not only maintain but raise the levels of employ- 
ment, production, and buying power in this coun- 
try. These things will be done—can be done—only 
if this country continues to exercise its leadership 
in international economic affairs. 

I might add here that, contrary to some mis- 
understandings, the International Trade Organ- 
ization will not be an international super-govern- 
ment in the economic field, with power to fix tariffs 
of member countries or control either their foreign 
or domestic trade. Tariff adjustments under the 
charter—the matter of most interest to the United 
States—will be made by negotiation and only in 
return for comparable advantages, just as the 
United States has been doing for 13 years under 
the trade-agreements program. Member nations 
will voluntarily agree to refrain from imposing 
quotas and certain other trade restrictions and 
discriminations. The International Trade Organ- 
ization will impose no new international controls 
or regulations on trade. Under its charter only 
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one “penalty” can be incurred by any country 
which violates its commitments. Member coun- 
tries may, with the concurrence of the organiza- 
tion, withhold from such a country the trade bene- 
fits which they have agreed to extend to each other. 

The whole aim and purpose of the International 
Trade Organization and of the Suggested Charter 
is to reduce and minimize, not to increase, govern- 
mental interference with foreign trade carried on 
by private traders, and to guide that trade on eco- 
nomic, not political, principles. 

That is what we are going to Geneva for—to 
bargain for a chance for American private enter- 
prise to continue and to benefit the American 
economy through expanded foreign trade. 

Actually, we are to bargain for more than busi- 
ness profits and economic advancement. The re- 
lationship between political and economic ques- 
tions in the international field is so close that it 
should hardly need emphasis. It has been force- 
fully illustrated by the situation in Turkey and 
Greece, which was the subject of the President’s 
recent message to the Congress. We have never 
said that successful international economic cooper- 
ation would in itself assure political peace, but it 
is clear that, in the absence of satisfactory eco- 
nomic conditions, political problems become in- 
tensified and political peace cannot be stable or 
long-enduring. Our kind of system cannot fully 
succeed while widespread poverty and want exist. 
On the contrary, it is the continuation of such con- 
ditions that gives rise to the serious political prob- 
lems in many parts of the world today. The more 
we can do, therefore, to bring about healthy eco- 
nomic conditions, the fewer political problems we 
will have. At Geneva we aim to advance further 
toward international agreement on the economic 
conditions which will strengthen the political basis 
for peace. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why we 
should—and we must—push ahead vigorously and 
with the courage of real leadership in the course 
we have laid down. This is the hour of opportu- 
nity. I am convinced that we can now obtain in- 
ternational agreement which will result in a great 
expansion in world trade, in which the United 
States would certainly be the chief beneficiary. 
If we lose this opportunity, who knows when or 
whether we may ever have another? 
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U.S.-French Agreement on Copyright 
Extension 


An agreement between the United States and 
France for an extension of time for fulfilment of 
the conditions and formalities for securing copy- 
right during the present emergency was effected on 
March 27, 1947, by an exchange of notes between 
the French Ambassador and the Acting Secretary 
of State. 

The note from the French Ambassador to the 
Acting Secretary of State describes the French 
legislation regarding copyright kept in force dur- 
ing the war which accorded citizens of the United 
States favorable treatment and prevented Ameri- 
can authors from suffering any prejudice to their 
rights in France because of the war. The note 
from the Acting Secretary of State to the French 
Ambassador is accompanied by a copy of a proc- 
lamation issued on March 27, 1947, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States pursuant to Public Law 
258, 77th Congress (55 Stat. 732), extending to 
French authors and copyright proprietors the time 
for compliance with and fulfilment of the condi- 
tions and formalities established by the laws of 
the United States of America relating to copy- 
right.” 


Restitution of American-Owned 
Property in France 


[Released to the press March 26] 
Americans who were deprived of property in 
France during the war are advised that June 1, 
1947, has been fixed as the time limit for proceed- 
ings under two French ordinances providing for 
the restitution of certain types of property. 
Procedures for the recovery of property which 
was confiscated and subsequently sold by the Vichy 
government or by the enemy occupation authorities 
were established by ordinance no. 45-770 of April 
21, 1945 (Journal Officiel of April 22, 1945). Re- 
ports of all such property were required to be made 
by the present holders to the Restitution Service 
of the French Ministry of Finance. The dispos- 
sessed owners may declare all transfers of such 
property invalid and may bring special proceedings 
for the recovery of their property before the pre- 
siding judges of the civil or commercial courts. 


* Not printed. 
* The text of the above-mentioned proclamation is printed 
in 12 Federal Register 2047. 
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The restitution of movable property which was 
pillaged during the occupation and subsequently 
recovered by the French Government is governed 
by ordinance no. 45-624 of April 11, 1945 (Journal 
Officiel of April 12, 1945) and subsequent orders 
implementing the ordinance. Such property may 
be reclaimed by filing an application with the Serv- 
ice de Restitution des Biens des Victimes des Lois 
et Mesures de Spoliation, Ministére des Finances, 
71 Boulevard Pereire, Paris. The application 
should describe the property as precisely as possi- 
ble, and indicate the date on which, and the place 
where, the property was pillaged. 

No time limit has been fixed for the recovery of 
property confiscated by the Vichy government or 
by the occupation authorities and taken over by the 
French Government at the time of the liberation. 
Among the ordinances providing for the return of 
such property are those of October 16, 1944 (Jour- 
nal Officiel of October 17, 1944), and of November 
14, 1944 (Journal Officiel of November 15, 1944). 
Such property may be recovered by direct request 
to the administrator or manager of the property. 

All of the above measures were adopted by the 
French Government in fulfilment of the London 
declaration of January 5, 1943. The governments 
signatory to that declaration announced their in- 
tention to do everything possible to defeat the 
methods of expropriation employed by the enemy 
in occupied territory, and reserved the right to 
declare invalid any property transaction in enemy- 
controlled territory. 


Procedure for Filing Property Claims 
in the Netherlands 
[Released to the press March 27] 
Although the time for filing claims for property 
confiscated in the Netherlands by the Germans 
during the war expired on May 1, 1946, efforts 


will be made to have consideration given to such | 


claims filed by American nationals at the present 
time if good reasons can be shown for the delay 
in filing. As it appears likely that the custodians 
appointed by the Netherlands Government to ad- 
minister such property will be in a position to 
make a substantial first payment in liquidation of 
claims in 1947, claims should be filed without 
further delay. 

Property of American nationals which was con- 
fiscated by the Germans was administered during 
the German occupation of the Netherlands by the 
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“Deutsche Revisions—und Treuhand A.G.” The 
“Treuhand” assets were among those taken over by 
the Netherlands Government when the Netherlands 
was liberated. The assets are under the jurisdiction 
of the “Nederlandsche Beheersinstituut”, an organ- 
ization similar to our Alien Property Custodian, 
which appointed custodians for the properties of 
all German agencies and individuals. Under the 
laws of the Netherlands, debtors who were forced 
by the Germans to pay “Treuhand” money owed 
to the enemies of Germany are considered to have 
paid off their debts, and creditors for such debts 
are to regard the German agency to which the 
debt was paid, in this case “Treuhand”, as the 
debtor, rather than the firms or individuals who 
contracted the debt. 

Americans desiring to file claims for bank ac- 
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counts or other sums of money owing to them 
which were turned over to “Treuhand” are ad- 
vised to write promptly to the custodians of 
“Treuhand” appointed by the “Nederlandsche 
Beheersinstituut”, Notaries J. van Hasselt and 
A. M. Vroom, Singel 250, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, stating in their letter all the details 
of which they are aware regarding the trans- 
action between their debtor and “Treuhand”, 
such as amount, date, place of payment, and so 
forth. It is suggested that a copy of the letter 
registering the claim be sent to the former debtor 
in the Netherlands with the request that he com- 
municate with “Treuhand” and provide any addi- 
tional pertinent details regarding the transfer of 
the funds to “Treuhand” which may have been 
omitted in the claim. 


U.S. Position on Swedish Import Restrictions 


[Released to the press March 25] 
Text of a note delivered by the American Legation 
at Stockholm to the Swedish Foreign Minister on 
March 24, 1947. The note deals with the import 
restrictions imposed by the Swedish Government 
on March 15, 1947 


EXCELLENCY : 
I am instructed by my Government to inform 
you as follows: 


The Government of the United States has taken 
note of the action of the Government of Sweden, 
announced in its communiqué of March 15, 1947, 
in imposing a general import prohibition, effective 
from 7:00 p.m., March 15, 1947 for the purpose 
of preventing a further decline in its foreign ex- 
change reserves. The United States Government 
has also taken note of the fact that certain com- 
modities not included in the import prohibition, 
are placed on a so-called free list, and that included 
in this free list are chiefly raw materials, machinery 
and other commodities essential to the Swedish 
economy, as well as commodities which will be 
imported in fulfillment of Sweden’s bilateral trade 
agreement commitments. 

The Government of the United States calls the 
attention of the Swedish Government to Article 
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VII of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement entered 
into between the two countries on May 25, 1935 
which provides that in the event that either party 
to the agreement proposes to change any of the 
provisions of Article VII it shall give notice in 
writing to the other Government and shall afford 
the other Government thirty days after receipt of 
such notice to consult with it in respect to such 
action. Insofar as the import restrictions placed 
in force by the Swedish Government on March 15, 
1947 affect the importation into Sweden of com- 
modities listed in Schedule I of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement, the failure of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment to give the United States Government 
thirty days’ notice in writing constitutes a clear 
violation of Article VII of the Trade Agreement. 
Since the Government of Sweden has itself an- 
nounced that so long ago as December 19, 1946, 
it was informed by the Riksbank of the necessity 
of imposing some form of import control in view 
of the rapidly decreasing gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Riksbank, my Govern- 
ment feels that the Swedish Government had 
adequate opportunity of affording the United 
States Government the thirty-day advance notice 
required in the United States-Swedish Trade 
Agreement. 

The Government of the United States cannot 
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but strongly protest the implications of the an- 
nounced program of the Swedish Government to 
permit the import of certain commodities into 
Sweden in fulfillment of its bilateral trade-agree- 
ment commitments, while prohibiting or severely 
restricting the importation of the same or similar 
commodities from the United States. By this 
course of action the Swedish Government would 
appear to be adopting the position that it considers 
that its bilateral trade agreements must be hon- 
ored and fulfilled at the expense of or in preference 
to its contractual obligations with countries with 
which it has no such bilateral agreements. This 
policy, if pursued, would lead to a complete break- 
down of multilateral non-discriminatory trade 
among nations, the maintenance of which, in addi- 
tion to being a principal tenet of the United States 
Government’s foreign policy, is also an established 
principle of the Swedish Government, according 
to repeated pronouncements by its representatives. 
The United States Government must emphasize 
that it considers its Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
entered into with the Government of Sweden to be 
fully as binding upon the Swedish Government as 
any of that country’s bilateral agreements. In 
fact the Reciprocal Trade Agreement, by reason 
of the date of its entering into force, is a prior 
commitment of the Swedish Government. 

The United States Government feels constrained 
to call attention of the Swedish Government to the 
commitments and obligations entered into by Swe- 
den in its Reciprocal Trade Agreement with 
the United States, particularly as those com- 
mitments are set forth in Article II of the 
Agreement. That Article provides that in the 
event of the establishment of quotas or other im- 
port restrictions by either Government, it is agreed 
that in the allocation of the quantity of restricted 
goods which may be authorized for importation, 
the other country will be granted a share equivalent 
to the proportion of the trade which it would nor- 
mally enjoy. Article II further provides that in 
the event either country establishes import re- 
strictions, imports originating in the other coun- 
try will be granted at least as favorable treatment 
as that granted to the same or similar goods orig- 
inating in a third country. The United States 


*For exchange of correspondence between the Mission 
and the interested agencies of this Government, see De- 
partment of State press release 245 of Mar. 26, 1947. 
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Government must assume that the announced im- 
port licensing system of the Swedish Government 
will be administered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article II of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement, as well as in accordance with the gen- 
eral spirit and intent of that Agreement. 

The United States Government reserves all 
rights, under Article XI of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement between the two countries, to make such 
further representations to the Swedish Govern. 
ment as the future operation of that Government's 
import licensing system may seem to require. 


Haitian Good-Will Mission Concludes 
Negotiations With U.S. 


The Special Mission of the Government of Haiti 
which has been in the United States recently con- 
cluded its negotiations with this Government, and 
members of the mission have now returned to 
Port-au-Prince. The mission consisted of Jean 
Price-Mars, Minister of Foreign Relations; Jo- 
seph D. Charles, Ambassador in Washington; 
Gaston Margron, Minister of Finance; and 
Georges Rigaud, former Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 

During its stay in the United States the mission 
or individual members thereof were received by 
Secretary Marshall, Under Secretary Clayton, As 
sistant Secretary Braden, the President and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and other officers of the State Depart. 
ment and the Bank, who discussed with them mat- 
ters of mutual interest to the Governments of 
Haiti and the United States.* 

Coinciding with the mission’s visit were several 
developments demonstrating the mutual coopers 
tion and close relations which exist between Haiti 
and the United States. These included the exten- 
sion until June 30, 1948 of the joint agricultural 
program of the Government of Haiti and the Ir 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs; an increase it 
the price paid by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for Haitian sisal, most of which is pur 
chased by that agency; continuation of an at 
celerated program of cultural exchange betweel 
the two countries; and the preliminary steps it 
the negotiation of a cultural convention which, if 
concluded, would be the first such formal accord 
entered into by this Government. 
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Proposed Amendment to the Constitution Relating 


to President’s Terms of Office 


[Released to the press March 28] 

The original joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the terms of office of the Presi- 
dent was received at the Department of State on 
the afternoon of March 24. 

The document bears the signatures of Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and William F. Knowland, Acting 
President of the Senate pro tempore, and has also 
the customary endorsement, “I certify that this 
Joint Resolution originated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives”, which is signed by John Andrews, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. Resolu- 
tions proposing amendments to the Constitution 
are not submitted to the President of the United 
States, and accordingly this resolution does not 
bear the signature of President Truman. 

When a proposed constitutional amendment is 
received from Congress by the Secretary of State, 
it becomes his duty to communicate the resolution 
to the Governors of the 48 States. A ietter signed 
by the Secretary of State, or the Acting Secretary 
of State, is sent to the Governor of each State en- 
closing a copy of the resolution of Congress duly 
authenticated under the seal of the Department of 
State. In the present instance these 48 letters 
were dispatched on March 27, which allowed time 
for the making of copies of the resolution, for the 
preparation of certificates of authentication, and 
for the affixing thereto of the seal of the Depart- 
ment. 

The letter of the Acting Secretary of State to 
the Governors read as follows: 


“I enclose a certified copy of a resolution of 
Congress entitled ‘Jornr Resoution Proposing an 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the terms of office of the Presi- 
dent’, passed during the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress of the United States, ‘Begun 
and held at the City of Washington on Friday, the 
third day of January, one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-seven’. It is requested that you cause 
this joint resolution to be submitted to the Legis- 
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lature of your State, for such action as it may 
take, and that a certified copy of such action be 
communicated to the Secretary of State, as re- 
quired by section 160, title 5, United States Code, 
copy of which is enclosed. 

“An acknowledgment of the receipt of this com- 
munication is requested.” 


& 
An enclosure to the letter is a copy of section 
160, title 5, of the United States Code, as follows: 


“Whenever official notice is received at the De- 
partment of State that any amendment proposed 
to the Constitution of the United States has been 
adopted, according to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, the Secretary of State shall forthwith 
cause the amendment to be published, with his 
certificate, specifying the States by which the same 
may have been adopted, and that the same has 
become valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part 
of the Constitution of the United States.” 


Article V of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that— 


“The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of two thirds of the 
several States, shall call a Convention for propos- 
ing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be 
valid to all Intents and Purposes, as Part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
three fourths of the several States, or by Conven- 
tions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other Mode of Ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress. Ra 


The present joint resolution includes the provi- 
sion that the proposed amendment “shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States”. In the case of 20 
of the 21 amendments to the Constitution that 
have gone into force, the procedure of submission 
to the legislatures of the States was employed; in 
the one case of the Twenty-first Amendment the 
alternative procedure of submission to conventions 
in the States was employed. 
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When and as the respective State legislatures 
take action on the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, certified copies of such action are 
transmitted to the Secretary of State; and if and 
when the necessary three fourths of the States, or 
in other words 36 States, have ratified the proposed 
amendment, the Secretary of State, pursuant to 
section 160, title 5, United States Code, will certify 
under the seal of the Department that it appears 
from official notices received at the Department 
that the amendment has been ratified by the legis- 
latures of those States, naming them, and that 
the amendment “has become valid, to all intents 
and purposes, as a part of the Constitution of the 
United States”. 

A copy of the joint resolution in question 
follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION! 

PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES RELATING TO THE TERMS OF 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is 
hereby proposed as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 


“Article — 


“Section 1. No person shall be elected to the 
office of the President more than twice, and no 
person who has held the office of President, or 
acted as President, for more than two years of a 
term to which some other person was elected Presi- 
dent shall be elected to the office of the President 
more than once. But this Article shall not apply 
to any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the remainder 
of such term. 

“Section 2. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by the legislatures of three- 


*H. J. Res. 27, 80th Cong. 
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fourths of the several States within seven years 
from the date of its submission to the States by 
the Congress.” 
JosepH W. Martin, Jr. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Wuuiam F. Knowianp 
Acting President of the Senate pro tempore. 
I certify that this Joint Resolution originated in 
the House of Representatives. 
Joun Anprews, Clerk. 





ILO Meeting—Continued from page 617 

viding means for consideration of questions aris- 
ing from the proceedings of the Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Committee. The 
fifth and last resolution requested the ILO to un- 
dertake a study of the methods employed in the 
various countries of conducting industrial rela- 
tions in the construction industries. 

The first sessions of the Textiles Committee and 
the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the ILO furnished an op- 
portunity to the delegates of the several func- 
tional groups to meet together and to exchange 
their views on the conditions in their respective 
countries. In this manner they provided a basis 
for becoming acquainted with problems of mu- 
tual interest and of laying a foundation stone for 
future international cooperation in the field of 
social policy in the textile and construction in- 
dustries. The consensus of opinion regarded both 
meetings as quite successful. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Resigns 


The President has received a letter dated March 
26, 1947, from Richard C. Patterson, Jr., tender- 
ing his resignation as United States Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia. For the text of Mr. Patterson’s 
letter and the President’s reply, see White House 
press release of March 27, 1947. 


Ambassador to Poland, Resigns 


The President has received a letter dated March 
21, 1947, from Arthur Bliss Lane tendering his 
resignation as United States Ambassador to Po 
land. For the text of Mr. Lane’s letter and the 
President’s reply, see White House press releas 
of March 25, 1947. 
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World-Wide Oral Examinations for 
Foreign Service 
[Released to the press March 28] 
An examining panel left Washington on March 
98 on a trip around the world to conduct oral 
examinations for admission to the Foreign Service. 
The panel consists of : 


Joseph C. Green, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, Executive Director of the Board of Ex- 
aminers for the Foreign Service, Chairman with the 
rank of Minister ; 

Frederick W. Brown, of Kensington, Maryland, formerly 
of the staff of the Civil Service Commission ; 

Wayne C. Taylor, of Chicago, Illinois, and Washington, 
D.C., former Under Secretary of Commerce ; 

A. Rex Johnson, of Provo, Utah, and Arlington, Virginia, 
Assistant Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, Department of Agriculture. 


The examinations will be held in Honolulu, 
Manila, Tokyo, Shanghai, Bombay, Cairo, Rome, 
Munich, Frankfurt, Berlin, Brussels, and Paris. 

Most of those who will take the examinations are 
candidates for admission to the middle and upper 
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classes of the Foreign Service under the Manpower 
Act who have been exempted from the written 
examinations, or candidates for admission to class 
6 who were successful in the special written ex- 
amination given in October 1946 for veterans and 
members of the armed forces. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Garrison Norton Confirmed as 
Assistant Secretary of State 


On March 21, 1947, the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Garrison Norton to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for transport and communications. 
Mr. Norton was formerly Director of the Office of 
Transport and Communications. 


Appointment of Officers 


The Department of State announced on March 
26 the appointment of Walter A. Radius as Di- 
rector, Office of Transport and Communications. 


Addresses, Statements, and Broadcasts of the Week 


The Secretary of State. 
Acting Secretary Acheson. 


Under Secretary Clayton. 


Warren R. Austin, U.S. Repre- 
sentative of the U.N. 


Paul Porter, Chief of American 
Economic Mission to Greece. 


Under Secretary Clayton. U.S. Participation in ITO. 


Aid to Greece and Turkey. 


Aid to Greece and Turkey. 


Aid to Greece and Turkey. 


Relating to questions before the Council of Made in Moscow at meetings of the Council 
Foreign Ministers. In this issue. 
Aid to Greece and Turkey. 


of Foreign Ministers. 
Statement made before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations on Mar. 24. 
Statement made before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations on Mar. 25. 
Statement made before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on Mar. 24. 
Statement made before the Security Council 
of the U.N. on Mar. 28. 


Statement made before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on Mar. 28. 
Statement made before the House Commit- 

tee on Ways and Means on Mar. 25. 





Assistant Secretary Benton. 


Joseph Johnson, Chief of Divi- 
sion of International Secur- 
ity Affairs. 


Assistant Secretary Thorp. 


Under Secretary Clayton. 
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“UNESCO: Proposal to History”. Not 
printed. For text, see Department of 
State press release 230 of Mar. 24. 

Reception of the Voice of America in Rus- 
sia. In this issue. 

“The Regulation of Armaments and Lasting 
Peace”. Not printed. For text, see De- 
partment of State press release 262 of 
Mar. 29. 

“Economic Progress and World Peace”. Not 
printed. For text, see Department of 
State press release 253 of Mar. 27. 

“Why Does the United States Need Inter- 
national Trade?” Announcement made 
in this issue. 


Address made befor€ the National Confer- 
ence of UNESCO at Philadelphia, 
Pa., on Mar. 24. 

Statement made in Washington on Mar. 29. 


Address made before the Women’s Action 
Committee in Washington on Mar. 29. 
Address made before the Women’s Action 


Committee in Washington on Mar. 27. 


Broadcast over NBC University of the Air 
program on Mar. 29. 
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Departmental Regulations 


420.1 Use of Original Records of the Department of 
State: (Effective 9-16-46) 


I Use or Recorps BY OFFICIALS OF THE UNITED STATES 
GoveRNMENT. The use of the records of the Department 
by Government officials will be subject to such conditions 
as the Chiefs of the appropriate policy Divisions in the 
Department of State may deem it advisable to prescribe. 


II Use or Recorps By Persons WHO ARE Nor OFFICIALS 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


A The confidential or unpublished files and records 
of the Department prior to December 31, 1932 (with the 
exception of the Department’s records concerning the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919 and related subjects), or 
such subsequent date as may be fixed by the Department, 
may be made available for consultation to persons who are 
not officials of the United States Government, subject 
to the following conditions: 


1 Files which are in current use in the Department 
or which cannot be made public without the disclosure 
of confidences reposed in the Department, or without 
adversely affecting the public interest, will not be made 
available to inquirers. 

2 Papers received by the Department from a 
foreign government which have not been released for 
publication by that government will not be made avail- 
able to inquirers without the consent of the govern- 
ment concerned. If there is reason to believe that a 
foreign government may be willing to permit the use of 
the papers in question under certain conditions, the per- 
mission may, at the discretion of the appropriate officials 
of the Department, be requested. 


a If such permission is requested, the expenses 
of communicating with the foreign government (cost 
of telegrams, postage, and so forth) will be met by 
the person desiring to consult the papers. 


8 Permission to consult the records of the De- 
partment through the date fixed by the Department 
may be granted, subject to the limitations set forth 
in this regulation to such persons as lawyers, publicists, 
historians, instructors, and professors in accredited 
colleges and univegsities; and holders of the doctor’s 
degree (or its equivalent) in foreign relations or allied 
subjects from such colleges and universities provided 
that: 


a The applicants are authorities of recognized 
standing in the field to which the records relate, and 
that they have an important and definite use for the in- 
formation desired. 

b Requests for permission to consult material 
are definitely limited in scope and are confined to 
specific subjects or particular papers. Owing to a 
lack of personnel, the Department is not in a position 
to assemble large quantities of papers or extensive 
files for consultation by persons not officials of the 
Government. 
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4 An application from an alien to consult the 
records of the Department under this regulation will 
be considered only if such an application is accompanied 
by a letter from the head of the embassy or legation 
at Washington of the country of which the alien is a 
citizen, subject, or national. Such a letter will show 
that the applicant is favorably known to the appropriate 
embassy or legation and that the mission is familiar with 
the purpose of the applicant’s work. 

5 All applications to consult the original records 
of the Department of dates prior to the one fixed by the 
Department will be referred to the Chief of the Division 
of Historical Policy Research (RE). If the Chief of 
RE is of the opinion that the applicant possesses the 
requisite qualifications as set forth in this regulation, 
the applications will be handled as follows: 


a Documents or papers previously released or 
published, and unpublished papers clearly involving 
no question of policy, intelligence, or security may be 
made available to qualified applicants by the Chief 
of RE without reference to other officials. 

b Material or information bearing a security 
classification originating with another Government 
agency will not be made available for inspection 
unless specific approval is obtained from the agency 
of origin. 

c For requests for all other material, informa- 
tion, or documents, the Chief of RE will have assem- 
bled all of the relevant papers and files which the 
applicant desires to consult, and will have them sub- 
mitted to the Chief of the policy Division charged 
with the consideration of questions in the field which 
is the object of the research or inquiry. 

d If the Chief of the policy Division concerned 
determines that the applicant will be permitted to 
use all or part of the papers desired, he will inform 
the Chief of RE of the conditions under which the 
papers may be examined—that is, whether copies may 
be made of the relevant documents or whether only 
notes may be taken and whether the copies or notes 
may be published in whole or in part, or used only for 
background information; or any other conditions 
which the Chief of the policy Division may deem it 
advisable to prescribe. This decision will be final 
except in cases of unusual importance where the ques- 
tion may be referred to an Assistant Secretary of 
State or higher officer. 

e Upon receiving the decision of the Chief of the 
policy Division setting forth the conditions deemed 
advisable and necessary to prescribe, the Chief of RE 
will arrange for the applicant to consult the files 
subject to the conditions mentioned. 

f After the applicant has consulted the papers, 
he will submit to the Chief of RE all notes, copies of 
documents, and the like, which he has made. The 
Chief of RE will refer these notes, copies, and the like, 
except those based on the documents or papers re 
ferred to in paragraph II A 5 a@ above, to the Chief 
of the policy Division for examination if the Chief of 
the policy Division so desires. 

a The Chief of the policy Division may, after 
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such examination, return the papers to the Chief of 
RE for transmittal to the applicant, or he may, at his 
discretion, retain the notes and refuse the applicant 
permission to use them. 


B In order that the records of the Department may 
be made available as liberally as circumstances permit, 
the Department, each year, will give consideration to the 
situation then existing with a view to advancing the date 
fixed whenever such action is deemed possible. 


III LIBERAL INTERPRETATION OF REGULATION. The provi- 
sions of this regulation are to be interpreted as liberally 
as possible. In this regard it is to be borne in mind that 
the further it is possible to go in the way of promoting 
legitimate historical research and the study of the foreign 
policy of the United States without violating the con- 
fidences necessary for the transaction of diplomatic affairs, 
the more likely the Department will be to receive the sup- 
, port and trust of the intelligent public. 


123.5 Division of Foreign Activity Correlation (FC): 


(Effective 2-12-47) 


I Masor Functions. FC is responsible for the formu- 
lation and coordination of Department policy for the col- 
lection, evaluation, analysis, research, and dissemination 
of foreign security information; taking the action neces- 
sary to implement this policy; and directing all Depart- 
mental programs in this field. 


A Functions. 
relation : 


tS Formulates Department policy and acts as the 
Department’s sole liaison agent with respect to all 
matters in the field of foreign security information; 

2 Represents the Department on all interdepart- 
mental boards and committees in this field; 
3 Participates in the formulation of the Depart- 
ment’s travel policy ; 
4 Directs all 
grams; and 

5 Directs and supervises the collection, evaluation, 
research, and distribution of all foreign documen- 
tary security information, including captured enemy 
documents. 


The Division of Foreign Activity Cor- 


Department travel-security pro- 


II ORGANIZATION. FC consists of: 


Security and Control Branch 
Military and Naval Liaison Branch 
External Security Branch 
Administrative Branch 


GFaQnmPe 


III BRANCH FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


A Security and Control Branch: 


y | Formulates policy, devises procedures and tech- 
niques, and organizes special fact-finding facilities 
abroad in the field of security information. 
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2 Compiles information and participates in the 
formulation of the Department’s travel policy and 
foreign security programs. 


B Military and Nawal Liaison Branch: 

1 Maintains liaison with the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

2 Prepares agreements on establishing military 
missions abroad. 


Cc External Security Branch: 

1 Directs the collection of and analyzes foreign 
documentary security information, including captured 
enemy documents. 

2 Prepares special reports based on documentary 
information. 


D Administrative Branch: Performs the normal 
administrative functions for the Division. 


IV RELATIONSHIPS. 


A With all Federal security and 
sources for the interchange of information. 

B With the National Archives, by Presidential Direc- 
tive, as the channel for the acquisition of wartime-censor- 
ship material. 


FC has relationships: 


investigation 


Corrigendum 


The U.S. delegation to the International Wheat Council, 
which was announced in the ButLetin of March 23, 1947, 
page 532, also includes Leroy K. Smith, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of Agriculture. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Publication on Greece and Turkey 


In view of President Truman’s proposal for aid to 
Greece and Turkey the Department of State plans to 
publish a pamphlet containing information on the subject 
hitherto made public by the Department of State, the 
White House, and the Congress, including such material 
as the following: the President’s recommendations to 
Congress; statement by Warren R. Austin, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations; testimony in Congres- 
sional committees by Acting Secretary Acheson, by Under 
Secretary Clayton, and by Chief of the American Eco- 
nomie Mission to Greece, Paul Porter; an address made 
in Chicago by Loy Henderson, Director of the Office of 
Near Eastern and African Affairs ; questions and answers 
made public by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee ; 
and a summary of a report by the Porter Mission. This 
Department of State publication 2802 will be sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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Council of Foreign Ministers 
Moscow Meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers: Procedure for Preparation of 
German Peace Treaty. Statements by the 
Secretary of State: 
U.S. Position on Peace Conference . 
Association of Allies With Council of Foreign 
Ministers 
Support of Committees and Conference for 
Allied States ... 
Statement on Albania 
Position on Yugoslav Representatives . . 
Reparations Received by the United States. 
Summary Statement by the U.S. Delegation. 


Economic Affairs 


U.S. Delegation to International Wool area 
Group. . 

Two ILO Industrial Committees Meet in Bel- 
gium. Article by Murray Ross. 

Restitution of American-Owned Property in 
France . 

Procedure for Filing Property Claims in the 
Netherlands es 

Haitian Good- Will Mission Concludes Negotia 
SE A 4 ee ‘ : 


International Information 


International Broadcasting Foundation of the 
United States. Proposal by the Depart- 
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